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CHRISTENIN6-ROBES FOE PEESEHTS, 

2i GUINEAS. 


BABIES' 
CLOAKS, 
1 GUINEA. 



BABIES' 

HOODS, 

1 GUINEA. 


BABIES’ BEBCEAU-NETTES, 21 GUINEAS. 

Babios' Basket*, 1 Guinea. 

* Christening Caps, 1 Guinea 

Shirts, 2s. Caps, 2s. Ad. Gowns, 0s. 

Ail the beautiful Materials used in the business 
Sold by the Yard. 

MAEEIAGE OUTFITS COMPLETE. 

White Dressing Gowns, 1 Guinea; 

Cotton Hosiery, 2s. Ad.; 

Patent Corsets, Ids. Ad.; 

Eeal Balbriggan Hosiery. 

Outfit for India Voyage. 

Longcloth Chemises, 2s. Od.; 

Nightgowns, Ss. 9d.; 

Slips, Ss. Shi; 

THIS PAET OF THE BUSINESS UNDER THE 
MANAGEMENT OF MRS. TAYLOR. 

LADIES’ BIDING TBOUSEBS. 

Chamois Leather, with Black Feet 

Waterproof Riding Talma, Guinea. 

Young Gentlemen's Superfine Cloth Jackets, 35s.; 

School ditto, 25s. 

Young Gentlemen's Shirts, 5s. Ad. 

Naval Cadets' Outfits, complete. 

RIDING HABITS 5\ TO S\ GUINEAS. 

Llnsey Riding Habits 
for little Girls, 

2i Guineas. 

Everything of the Superior Excellence for which the House has been celebrated for 

Thirty Years. 

53, BAKER STREET, 

W. G. TAYLOR. 








July, 1861. 


©rlci) /arm jUwfrtiscr. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 


Early in July will be published, in Three Volumes, Post 8vo. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 

BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


MR. HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NEW WORK. 


Early in July will be published, in Three Volumes, Post 8vo. 

THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER. 

AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 

BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 

With Illustrations by Gilbert. 


This day'is published, in Post 8vo., price 10s. 6d., with Illustrations, 

A CRUISE in the CLAYMORE on the COAST of 

SYRIA DURING THE PRESENT TROUBLES. By Mrs. Harvey of Ickwell- 

Bury. 

This day is published, in Post 8vo., price 6s., 

FORAYS among SALMON and DEER. By J. Conway. 

Early in July will be published, Post 8vo., with a Portrait, a Second Edition , 
with considerable Additions, 

THE THREE GATES. In Yerse. By Chauncy Hare 

Townshend. 

New Serial by Mr. Anthony Trollope. With Illustrations by J. E. Millais, A.R.A. 

This day is published, Part V., price Is., of 

ORLEY FARM. A Tale. By Anthony Trollope. Author of 

4 Framley Parsonage/ * Dr. Thorne/ 4 Barch ester Towers/ &c. 

This day is published, price 7s. 6cL, 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. Yol.IL With the original Illus¬ 
trations. Forming the New Volume of the 4 Illustrated Library Edition of Mr. Charles 
Dickens’s Works/ 


No. 5. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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ORLEY FARM ADVERTISER. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 6d, 

TANNHAUSER ; or, The Battle of the Bards. A Poem. By 

Neville Temple and Edward Trevor. 

«It is seldom that anything so good is published. The “ Songs of the Bards” are perhaps not quite up to 
the level of the narrative, but the narrative is almost uniformly impressive and poetical. We hope that 
two writers who can do so much may follow up their present success with further efforts in the future. —* 
Saturday Review. 

‘ It is a relief to alight now and then on a poem which is distinguished as much by its simplicity as by 
its depth, and in which one idea is embodied and set forth humanly. “ Tannhiiuser ” fully answers this 
description and is further enjoyable in that the idea round which it centres is noble, and the music in 

which it is'sung most harmonious.Take it for all in all we have not looked upon its like for some 

time.’— Literary Gazette. 


This day, Second Edition , 2 vols., post 8vo., 16s., 

LA BE AT A. a Novel. By Thomas Adolphus Trollope. 

‘ “ La Beata” is a novel of which there is nothing to say but what is good. It is a charming story, and, 
though the theme is as old as the world, it has the eternal and ever-renewed freshness of life itself. The 
story required to be very skilfully handled ; and, in his management of poor Beata, the author has shown 
himself an artist as well as a thorough gentleman. It is a story in which the narrator reveals himself and 
his own nature more than the incidents and characters with which he has to deal. As a picture of Italian 
domestic and interior life and manners it is excellent.’— Athenceum. 

* Adolphus Trollope has written a most charming tale—one which most persons will read with 
tears, and which none but a person utterly devoid of feeling can peruse without being deeply affected..., 
We know of no more charming, tender, and pathetic story than that of “ La Beata.” ’—London Review. 


2 vols., post 8vo., 18s., 

THE ENGLISH AT HOME. Essays from the 6 Bevue des 

Deux Monies.’ By Alphonse Esquiros. Translated and Edited by Lascelles 
Wraxall. 

< ]\t Esquiros himself is a sort of a French Washington Irving, in his zealous pursuit and his cordial 
appreciation of the latent characteristics of English life; though at the same time that he views English 
manners and institutions sympathetically, even those that dissent from him must allow that he Judges 

them with a frank independence.We can go further with M. Esquiros in desiring that a better 

agreement on the spirit of the institutions which rule civil life, will tend to approximate the character 
and genius of the two peoples still nearer, and as his own book is unquestionably an effort in this direc¬ 
tion it has our warmest sympathy and our cordial approbation.’— Times, May 25, 1861. 

- «It will be inferred, from our notice of “ The English at Home,” that, with no pretensions to a really 
philosophical treatment, the subject has been handled cleverly, amusingly, and reflectively. The author 
has limited himself to the outward forms and surroundings of English life, painting what he has seen, 
what has interested himself, and what is likely to interest others, with rare fidelity, and great de¬ 
scriptive power. The motive which has animated him in the composition of his Essays is the high and 
honourable one of assisting to remove prejudice and enlighten ignorance, and thus to render the two fore¬ 
most empires of the earth as majestic in their friendship as they have been magnificent in their rivalry. 
A task so generously undertaken, and so conscientiously executed, deserves the double success, material 
and moral, which we desire to predict for it.’— Spectator. 

‘ We have given but a slight idea of the fund of entertainment contained in these spirited volumes, and 
must conclude by recommending them to the perusal of all who wish to bear what a discriminating and 
patriotic Frenchman has to say to bis own countrymen of their ancient enemy and their present ally.’— 
Economist. 


New Sporting Novel. Third Edition. Post 8vo,, 9s., ' 

MARKET HARBOROUGH ; or, How Mr. Sawyer went to 

the Shires. 

p * ^om the very beginning of the hero’s adventures a certain interest is experienced which never falls 
off and the only annoyance felt is that the visit of Mr. Sawyer to the Shires terminates so soon. Indeed, 
the fault here perceptible may with equal truth be urged against Major White Melville in some of his 
previous writings, his finishing being too abrupt.’— Press. 

* We detect the hand of a master. He modestly calls it a “ sketch,” and dedicates it to “ the first flight 
In all countries,” of whom he is a “ humble admirer.” But it is one of those sketches that bear looking 
into better than many a finished picture, in which the foreground and tho middle-distance are boldly and 

clearly preserved, and the background filled in with no careless hand.No man can read this book 

without remarking on one great excellence—the utter absence of that gross exaggeration which disfigures 
almost every writer on such subjects .’—Bailees Monthly Magazine. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, PICCADILLY, 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION 


OF THE WORKS OF 

ME. CHARLES DICKENS, 

Beautifully printed in Post Octavo, and carefully Revised by the Author. With the 
Original Illustrations. 


NOW ISSUING IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, PRICE 7 8 . Gd. EACH. 


Already Published . 

PICKWICK PAPERS.. . 2 vols. 15s. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. . 2 vols. 15s. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. . 2 vols. 15s 


To be followed by 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. . 2 vols. 

BARNABY RUDGE. 2 vols 

SKETCHES BY BOZ. 1 vol. 

OLIVER TWIST.. 1 T0 1 

DOMBEY AND SON. 2 vols. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 2 vols. 

PICTURES FROM ITALY, & AMERICAN NOTES. 1 vol. 

BLEAK HOUSE. 2 vols. 

LITTLE DORRIT. 2 vols. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 1 V ol. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 

HISTORY OF FREIDRICH THE SECOND, 

CALLED FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 

With Portraits and Maps. Third Edition, Vols. I. and II., demy 8vo., 40$. 

Vols. III. and IV. are in the Press. 


UNIFORM EDITION. 

Handsomely printed in Crown Octavo, price Six Shillings per Volume. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: A HISTORY. In 2 Volumes. 12s. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. With Elucidations 
and Connecting Narrative. In a Volumes. 18$. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING.—LIFE OF SCHILLER. One Vol. 6s. 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. In 4 Volumes. 24s. 

SARTOR RESARTUS—HERO WORSHIP. One Volume, 6s. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. One Volume. 6s. 

CHARTISM.—PAST AND PRESENT. One Volume. 6s. 

TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN ROMANCE. One Volume. 6s. 

WILHELM MEISTER. By Gothe. A Translation. In 2 Volumes. 12s. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 FICCALILLY. 
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ORLEY,FARM ADVERTISER. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 

STANDARD EDITIONS of POPULAR AUTHORS. 

These Volumes are handsomely printed in crown 8 vo„ and published at Five Shillings each. 


Just published, 

TILBURY NOGO; 

OR, PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF AN UNSUCCESSFUL MAN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DIGBY GRAND.’ 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S CASTLE RICHMOND. A Novel. 2nd Edition. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S DOCTOR THORNE. A Novel. 5th Edition. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THE BERTRAMS. A Novel. 5th Edition. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THE KELLYS AND THE O’KELLYS. 4th Edit. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MACDERMOTS OF BALLYCLORAN. 3rd Edit. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. With Illustrations by the 

Author. 3rd Edition. 

ALBERT SMITH’S WILD OATS AND DEAD LEAVES. 2nd Edition. 

Crown 8 vo. 

MRS. GASKELL’S NORTH AND SOUTH. 4th Edition. 

G. A. SALA’S GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT. With some London Scenes they 
Shine upon. 2nd Edition. 

W. H. WILLS’S OLD LEAVES GATHERED FROM ‘ HOUSEHOLD 

WORDS.’ 

ROBERT-HOUDIN’S MEMOIRS: Ambassador, Author, and Conjuror. Written by 

Himself. 3rd Edition. 

MISS MULOCH’S HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 6th Edition. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


MR. CHARLES LEVER’S WORKS. 

CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION, 

WITH ILIitrSTBATIOINS BY H. K. BROWNE. 


This Edition is handsomely printed in Crown Octavo. 

EACH VOLUME CONTAINS EIGHT ENGRAVINGS BY II. K. BROWNE. 
Bound in cloth. Price 4s. 


JACK HINTON. 4s. 

TOM BURKE OE ‘OURS.’ In 2 Vols. 8s. 

HARRY LORREQUER... 4s. 

CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. In 

2 Yols. 8s. 

THE O’DONOGHUE. 4s. 

THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. In 2 Yols. 8s. 

ROLAND CASHEL. In 2 Yols. 8s. 

THE DALTONS. In 2 Yols. 8s. 

THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. In 2 Vols. 8s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
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BROWN & POLSON’S 

PATENT CORN FLOUR. 

• The e Lancet 9 states, 

‘ This is Superior to anything of the kind known.’ 


First of the kind Manufactured and Patented in the United Kingdom and France, as 
explained with Engravings in The Illustrated London News of May 26th, 1860. Prepared 
without fermentation, it is warranted to keep sweet for years. 

It is respectfully suggested that the Trade Mark and name in full should be observed on 
each Package, as similar articles are sometimes substituted or recommended as * the same/ 
or * as good as Brown & Polson’s / 

BROWN & POLSON, Manufacturers and Purveyors to Her Majesty, 

PAISLEY, MANCHESTER, SVBXIH, AND LONDON. 



BY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


RIMMEL’S PERFUME VAPORIZER. 

An Elegant, Cheap, and Portable Apparatus, for diffusing the fragrance 
of flowers in apartments, ball-rooms, &c„ and for purifying the air in 
houses and sick chambers. Recommended by Dr. Letheby, Dr. 
Hassall, &c., as greatly superior to the means in use hitherto. 


Price, from 6s. upwards. 

Sold by all Perfumery Dealers, and by the Inventor and Patentee, 

E. RIMMEL, Perfumer to the Queen, 

96 Strand, & 24 Coeniull, London ; and 17 Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 


MORE GRAY HAIR. 

U N WIN & ALBERT’S 

COLUMBIAN HAIR- 
DYE, after Twenty Years’ con¬ 
stant use over the whole world, 
is now universally acknow¬ 
ledged to be the only liair-dye 
\ simple in application, and satis- 
factory in the result. 

In cases at 5s. 6 d., 10s. 6 d., and 21s. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 



H air-dyeing rooms.—unwin 

and ALBERT’S, 24 Piccadilly, are as private 
and replete with every convenience and comfort as 
a lady’s own dressing-room, and where the hair can 
be coloured the lightest shade of flaxen or the dark¬ 
est shade of brown or black, by experienced assist¬ 
ants at moderate charges. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 

And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
the finest Starch she ever used. 

Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 


K EAT IN G*S 

PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROYING 
POWDER. 


T his powder is quite harm- 

less to Animal life, but is unrivalled in de¬ 
stroying Fleas, Bugs, Emmets, Flies, Cockroaches, 
Beetles, Gnats, Mosquitoes, Moths in Furs, and 
every other species of insects in all stages of meta¬ 
morphosis. 

Sportsmen will find this an invaluable remedy 
for destroying Fleas in their Dogs, as also Ladies 
for their Pet Bogs, and sprinkled about the nests 
of Poultry it will be found extremely efficacious in 
exterminating those insects with which they are 
usually infested. It is perfectly harmless in its 
nature, and may he applied without any appre¬ 
hension, AS IT HAS NO QUALITIES DELETERIOUS TO 
ANIMAL LIFE. 

Sold in Packets, Is., 2s. 6 d., and 4s. Gd. each, or 
post free for 14, or treble size for 36 postage stamps, 
by THOaMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London, E.C., and by all Agents for 
Keating’s Cough Lozenges. 

Take notice — Each genuine packet bears the 
above name and address. 
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ORLEY FARM ADVERTISER. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 

CAMOMILE PILLS 

Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain Remedy for Indigestion. They act as 
powerful tonic and gentle aperient 5 are mild in their operation ; safe under any circumstance 
and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be deii\ed fiom theii U! 
Sold in Bottles at Is. 1 £<?., 2s. 9c?., and 11s. each, in every town in the kingdom. 

CAUTION! _Be sure to ask for ‘NORTON'S PILLS,' and do not be persuaded 

purchase the various imitations. 


Allen’s Patent Portmanteaus am 

Travelling Sags with square openings. 

LADIES’ WARDROBE TRUNKS, 

DRESSING BAGS WITH SILVER FITTING! 

DESPATCH TOOT* 

Writing and Dressing Oases, 

AND 500 OTHER ARTICLES FOR HOME OR CONTINENTS 
TRAVELLING. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE.!. 

Also Allen’s Barrack Furniture Catalogue of Portable Bedsteads, Drawe 
Easy-Chairs, Washhand Stands, Canteens, &c., post free. 

J. W. ALLEN, MANUFACTURER AND PATENTEI 

22 and 31 West Strand, London, W.C. 


POEMS. 

ELIZABETH BABKETT BROWNING’S POETICAL WOBKS. Fourth E 

tion. 3 vols. foolscap 8vo., 18$. 

AURORA LEIGH. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Fifth Edition. Foolsc 

8vo., Is. With Portrait. 

POEMS BEFORE CONGRESS. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Cro 

8VO., 4S. 

ROBERT BROWNING’S POETICAL (WORKS. . Second Edition. Fools< 

8vo., 16$. 

MEN AND WOMEN. By Robert Browning. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo„ 12$. 
LUCILLE: a Poem. By Owen Meredith. Crown 8vo., 12$ 

THE WANDERER. By Owen Meredith. Second Edition. Foolscap 8vo„ 9s. 
FESTUS : a Poem. By Philp James Bailey. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo., 8s. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 



DEBILITY: ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 


A GUIDE to the Cure of Nervousness, Low Spirits, Loss of Nerv< 

Power, and Indigestion. Illustrated by Cases, with the means of cure used in each c 
Free by post on receipt of Two Stamps. Sent direct from the author, H. SMITH, M.D. 
Burtou Crescent, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 
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BY BOYAL 

metallic; 

TO THE 



COMMAND. , 

PENMAKER 

QUEEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 

Eespectfully invites the attention of the Public to the following Numbers of his 

PATENT METALLIC PENS* 

which, for Quality of Material, Easy Action, and Great Durability, will insure 
universal preference. 

For General Use,— -Nos. 2,164, 166, 168, 604. In Fine Points. 

, For Bold Free Writing.— Nos. 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Medium Points 
For Gentlemen’s Use.— FOR LARGE, FREE, BOLD WRITING.—The Black Swan 
Quill, Large Barre Pen, No. 808. The Patent Magnum Bonum, No. 263. In Medium and 

Broad Points. 

For General Writing.— No. 263. In Extra-Fine and Fine Points. No. 262. In 
Fine Points. Small Barrel. No. 810. New Bank Pen. No. 840. The Autograph Pen. 

For Commercial Purposes. —The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 382. 
The celebrated Four-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 202. The Public Pen, No. 292.* The 
Public Pen, with Bead, No. 404. Small Barrel Pens, fine and Free, Nos. 392, 405, 603. 

To be liad of every respectable Stationer in the World , 

WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION, AT THE 

Manufactory: Victoria Works, Graham Street; and at 99 New Street, 
Birmingham; 91 John Street, New York; and of 

WILLIAM DAYIS, at the London Depdt, 37 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED, SECOND EDITION. 


THE THAMES ANGLER. 



BY 

ARTHUR SMITH. 

One Shilling . 

CHAPMAN & HALL, 193. PICCADILLY}' 

AND ALL BOOKSELLERS AND FISHING-TACKLE SHOPS 
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S TERLING SILVER.-WILLIAM S. BURTON 

has added to his Extensive Stock of General FURNISHING IRONMONGERY and HOUSE-FUR 
NISHING REQUISITES a selection of STERLNG SILVER SERVICES for the table or for presentation 
His prices will be found considerably below those usually charged:— 


Fiddle Pattern. 

oz. 

s. 

d. 



£. s. 

d. 

King’s Pattern, oz. 

12 Table Spoons . . 40 at 

y. 

d. 



£. 

s. 

d 

12 Table Spoons . . 

30 at 7 

4 



11 0 

0 

. 7 

6 



15 

0 


12 Table Forks . . 

30 „ 

7 

4 



11 0 

0 

12 Table Forks . . 40 „ 

, 7 

6 



15 

0 


12 Dessert Spoons . 

20 „ 

7 

4 



7 6 

8 

12 Dessert Spoons . 24 „ 

7 

6 



0 

9 


12 Dessert Forks . 

20 „ 

7 

4 



7 6 

8 

12 Dessert Forks . 23 ,, 

, 7 

6 



8 

12 


2 Gravy Spoons . 

10 „ 

7 

4 



3 13 

4 

2 Gravy Spoons .11,, 

7 

6 



4 

2 


1 Soup Ladle . . 

9 ,» 

7 

4 



3 6 

0 

1 Soup Ladle. • • 11 „ 

7 

6 



4 

2 


4 Sauce Ladles . . 

10 „ 

7 

10 



3 18 

4 

4 Sauce Ladles . . 11 „ 

8 

0 



4 

8 


1 Fish Slice. . . 






2 10 

9 

4 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 





1 

19 


4 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 





1 0 

0 

1 Mustard Spoon, ditto 





0 

10 


1 Mustard Spoon, ditto . 





0 7 

0 

1 Fish Slice. 





3 

0 


12 TeaSpoons . . 

10 at 

7 

10 



3 18 

4 

12 Tea Spoons . . 14 „ 

8 

0 



5 

12 


1 Pair Sugar Tongs . . 





0 13 

6 

1 Pair Sugar Tongs . . 





1 

5 


1 Moist Sugar Spoon . . 





0 8 

6 

1 Moist Sugar Spoon . . 





0 

15 


1 Sugar Sifter . . 






; 0 15 

0 

1 Sugar Sifter. 





1 

3 


1 Butter Knife . 






0 13 

6 

1 Butter Knife .... 





1 

1 








£57 16 

10 






£75 

11 


Cottage Pattern Tea & Coffee Service. 

King’s Pattern, Richly Chased. 



oz. 

s. 

d. 



£. s. 

d. 

oz. 

s. 

d. 



£. 

S. 

d 

Teapot. 

22 at 

10 

0 

. 

. 

11 0 

0 

Teapot .23 at 

10 

6 

. 

, 

12 

1 

i 

Sugar Basin . . . 

14 „ 

11 

0 


. 

7 14 

0 

Sugar Basin ... 13 „ 

11 

6 

. 


7 

9 


Milk Ewer.... 

7 

11 

0 

. 

. 

3 17 

0 

Cream Ewer ... 7 „ 

11 

6 


. 

4 

0 


Coffee-pot .... 

25 „ 

10 

0 

• 

• 

12 10 

0 

Coffee-pot .... 26 „ 

10 

6 

• 


13 

13 








£35 1 

0 






£37 

4 



WILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATAL0GU3 

may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock c 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-Water Dishes 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays,Urns, and Kettle! 
Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabine 
Furniture, &c.. with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Showrooms, at 39 OXFORD STHEEI 
W.; l, 1a, 2, 3, and 4 NEWMAN STREEl’; 4, 5, and 6 PERRY’S PLACE; and 1 NEWMAJ 
MEWS, LONDON. 


SANGSTBBS' 

Sun-Shades, Parasols, 
and Umbrellas. 

SUN-SHADES, 

In the New Colours for this Season, in rich Lyons Glac 
and Moire Silks, in all sizes, with Plain and Ivor 
Mountings. 

fam(dy pamsols, 

For F6tes and Flower-Shows, in every variety of Styh 
with Flounces, plain Fringes, Lace, &c. 

LADIES* AND GENTLEMEN’S 

Silk and Alpaca Umbrellas, 

On Fox’s Paragon Frames, in all qualities and sizes 



W. .& J. SANGSTER, 


140 REGENT STREET, W. 
94 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


10 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 
75 CHEAPS1DE, E.C. 
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The English Von Bauhr and his pupil. 





























































CHAPTER XVII. 


TON BAUIIR. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Crabwitz was sent across from 
Lincoln’s Inn to Bedford Bow to ascertain the present address of old 
Mr. Round. * Mr. Bound is at Birmingham,’ he said, coining back. 
* Every one connecte,d with the profession is at Birmingham, 
except-’ 

‘ The more fools they,’ said Mr. Fumival. 

‘ I am thinking of going down myself this evening,’ said Mr. 
Orabwitz. ‘ As you wall be out of town, sir, I suppose I can be 
4spared ?* 

* You too !* 

‘ And why not me, Mr. Furnival ? When all the profession is 
meeting together, why should not I be there as well as another ? 
I hope you do not deny me my right to feel an interest in the great 
•subjects which are being discussed.’ 

‘ Not in the least, Mr. Crabwitz. I do not deny you your right 
to be Lord Chief Justice, if you can accomplish it. But you can¬ 
not be Lord Chief Justice and my clerk at the same time. Nor can 
you be in iny chambers if you are at Birmingham. I rather think 
I must trouble you to remain here, as I cannot tell at what moment 
I may be in town again.* 

‘ Then, sir, I’m afraid-’ Mr. Crabwitz began his speech and 

then faltered. He was going to tell Mr. Furnival that he must 
suit himself with another clerk, when he remembered his fees, and 
paused. It would be very pleasant to him to quit Mr. Furnival, 
but where could he get such another place? lie knew that he 
himself was invaluable, but then he was invaluable only to Mr. Fur¬ 
nival. Mr. Furnival would be mad to part with him, Mr. Crabwitz 
thought; but then would he not be almost more mad to part with 
Mr. Fumival ? 

‘ Eh; well ?’ said Mr. Furnival. 

‘ Oh I of course; if you desire it, Mr. Fumival, I will remain. 
But I must say I think it is rather hard.’ 

‘ Look here, Mr. Crabwitz; if you think my service is too hard 
upon you, you had better leave it. But if you take upon yourself 
to tell me so again, you must leave it. Remember that.’ Mr. Fur- 
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nival possessed the master mind of the two; and Mr. Crabwitz felt 
this as he slunk hack to his own room. 

So Mr. Bound also was at Birmingham, and could he seen there. 
This was so far well; and Mr. Furnival, having again with ruthless 
malice sent Mr. Crabwitz for a cah, at once started for the Euston 
Square Station. He could master Mr. Crabwitz, and felt a certain 
pleasure in having done so; but could he master Mrs. F. ? That 
lady had on one or two late occasions shown her anger at the 
existing state of her domestic affairs, and had once previously gone 
so far as to make her lord understand that she was jealous of his 
proceedings with reference to other goddesses. But she had never 
before done this in the presence of other people;—she had never 
allowed any special goddess to see that she was the special object 
of such jealousy. Now she had not only committed herself in this 
way, but had also committed him, making him feel himself to be 
ridiculous; and it was highly necessary that some steps should be 
taken;—if he only knew what step! All which kept his mind 
active as he journeyed in the cab. 

At the station he found three or four other lawyers, all bound for 
Birmingham. Indeed, during this fortnight the whole line had 
been alive with learned gentlemen going to and fro, discussing 
weighty points as‘they rattled along the iron road, and shaking 
their ponderous heads at the new ideas which were being venti¬ 
lated. Mr. Furnival, with many others—indeed, with most of those 
who were so far advanced in the world as to be making bread by 
their profession—was of opinion that all this palaver that was 
going on in the various tongues of Babel would end as it began—in 
words. ‘ Vox et praeterea nihil/ To practical Englishmen most of 
these international congresses seem to arrive at nothing else. Men 
will not be talked out of the convictions of their lives. No living 
orator would convince a grocer that coffee should be sold without 
chicory; and no amount of eloquence will make an English lawyer 
think that loyalty to truth should come before loyalty to his client. 
And therefore our own pundits, though on this occasion they went 
to Birmingham, summoned by the greatness of the occasion, by the 
dignity of foreign names, by interest in the question, and by the 
influence of such men as Lord Boanerges, went there without any 
doubt on their minds as to the rectitude of their own practice, and 
fortified with strong resolves to resist all idea of change. 

And indeed one cannot understand how the bent of any man’s 
mind should be altered by the sayings and doings of such a congress. 

‘Well, Johnson, what have you all been doing to-day?* asked 
Mr. Furnival of a special friend whom he chanced to meet at the 
club which had been extemporized at Birmingham. 

‘ We have had a paper read by Von Bauhr. It lasted three 
hours.* 
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* Three hours! heavens! Yon Bauhr is, I think, from Berlin/ 

‘ Yes; he and Dr. Slotacher. Slotacher is to read his paper the 
day after to-morrow/ 

* Then I think I shall go to London again. But what did Yon 
Bauhr say to you during those three hours ?’ 

‘ Of course it was all in German, and I don’t suppose that any 
one understood him,—unless it was Boanerges. But I believe it was 
the old story, going to show that the same man might be judge, 
advocate, and jury.’ 

4 No doubt;—if men were machines, and if you could find such 
machines perfect at all points in their machinery/ 

4 And if the machines had no hearts ?’ 

4 Machines don’t have hearts,’ said Mr. Furnival; ‘ especially 
those in Germany. And what did Boanerges say? His answer 
did not take three hours more, I hope.’ 

4 About twenty minutes; but what he did say was lost on Yon 
Bauhr, who understands as much English as I do German. He 
said that the practice of the Prussian courts had always been to him 
a subject of intense interest, and that the general justice of their 
verdicts could not be impugned.’ 

4 Nor ought it, seeing that a single trial for murder will occupy 
a court for three weeks. He should have asked Yon Bauhr how 
much work he usually got through in the course of a sessions. I 
don’t seem to have lost much by being away. By-the-by, do you 
happen to know whether Bound is here ?’ 

* What, old Bound? I saw him in the hall to-day yawning as 
though he would burst.’ And then Mr. Furnival strolled off to look 
for the attorney among the various purlieus frequented by the 
learned strangers. 

4 Furnival,’ said another barrister, accosting him—an elderly man, 
small, with sharp eyes and bushy eyebrows, dirty in his attire and 
poor in his general appearance, ‘ have you seen Judge Staveley ?’ 
This was Mr. Chaffanbrass, great at the Old Bailey, a man well able 
to hold his own in spite of the meanness of his appearance. At 
such a meeting as this the English bar generally could have had no 
better representative than Mr. Chaffanbrass. 

6 No; is he here ?’ 

‘ He must be here. He is the only man they could find who 
knows enough Italian to understand what that fat fellow from 
Florence will say to-morrow/ 

‘ We’re to have the Italian to-morrow, are we?’ 

4 Yes; and Staveley afterwards. It’s as good as a play; only, like 
all plays, it’s three times too long. I wonder whether anybody here 
believes in it ?’ 

‘ Yes, Felix Graham does/ 

‘ Ho believes everything—unless it is the Bible. He is one of 
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those young men wlio look for an instant millennium, and wlio regaid 
themselves not only as the prophets who foretell it, hut as the 
preachers who will produce it. For myself, I am too old for a new 
gospel, with Felix Graham as an apostle. 

& * They say that Boanerges thinks a great deal of him.’ 

‘ That can’t be true, for Boanerges never thought much of any 
one but himself. Well, I’m off to bed, for I find a day here ten 
times more fatiguing than the Old Bailey in July.’ 

On the w'hole the meeting was rather dull, as such meetings 
usually are. It must not be supposed that any lawyer could get up 
at will, as the spirit moved him, and utter his own ideas ; or that all 
members of the congress could speak if only they could catch the 
speaker’s eye. Had this been so, a man might have been sup¬ 
ported by the hope of having some finger in the pie, sooner or 
later. But in such case the congress would have lasted for ever. 
As it was, the names of those who were invited to address the 
meeting were arranged, and of course men from each country were 
selected who were best known in their own special walks of their 
profession. But then these best-known men took an unfair advan¬ 
tage of their position, and were ruthless in the lengthy cruelty 
oAlieir addresses. Yon Bauhr at Berlin was no doubt a great 
lawyer, but he should not have felt so confident that the legal pro¬ 
ceedings of England and of the civilized world in general could be 
reformed by his reading that book of his from the rostrum in the 
hall at Birmingham! The civilized world in general, as there 
represented, had been disgusted, and it was surmised that poor 
Dr. Slotacher would find but a meagre audience when his turn came. 

At last Mr. Furnival succeeded in hunting up Mr. Bound, and 
found him recruiting outraged nature with a glass of brandy and 
water and a cigar. ‘ Looking for me, have you ? Well, here I am; 
that is to say, what is loft of me. Were you in the hall to-day ?’ 

‘ No ; I was up in town.’ 

< Ah! that accounts for your being so fresh. I wish I had been 
there. Do you ever do anything in this way?’ and Mr. Round 
touched the outside of his glass of toddy with his spoon. Mr. Fur- 
nival said that he never did do anything in that way, which was 
true. Port wine was his way, and it may be doubted whether on 
the whole it is not the more dangerous way of the two. But 
Mr. Furnival, though he would not drink brandy and water or 
smoke cigars, sat down opposite to Mr. Round, and had soon 
broached the subject which was on his mind. 

‘ Yes,’ said the attorney, ‘ it is quite true that I had a letter on 
the subject from Mr. Mason. The lady is not wrong in supposing 
that some one is moving in the matter.’ 

‘ And your client wishes you to take up the case again ?* 

« No doubt he does He was not a man that I ever greatly liked, 
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Mr. Furnival, though I believe he means well. He thinks that he 
has been ill used; and perhaps he was ill used—by his father.’ 

4 But that can be no possible reason for badgering the life out 
of his father’s widow twenty years after his father’s death!’ 

4 Of course he thinks that he has some new evidence. I can’t say 
I looked into the matter much myself. I did read the letter; but 
that was all, and then I handed it to my son. As far as I remem¬ 
ber, Mr. Mason said that some attorney at Hamworth had been to 
him.’ 

4 Exactly; a low fellow whom you would be ashamed to see in 
your office! He fancies that young Mason has injured him ; and 
though he has received numberless benefits from Lady Mason, this 
is the way in which he chooses to be revenged on her son.’ 

4 We should have nothing to do with such a matter as that, you 
know. It’s not our line.’ 

4 No, of course it is not; I am well aware of that. And I am 
equally well aware that nothing Mr. Mason can do can shake Lady 
Mason’s title, or rather her son’s title, to the property. But, Mr. 

Round, if he be encouraged to gratify his malice-’ 

4 If who be encouraged ?’ 

4 Your client, Mr. Mason of Groby;—there can be no doubt that 
he might harass this unfortunate lady till he brought her nearly to 
the grave.’ 

4 That would be a pity, for I believe she’s still an uncommon 
pretty woman.’ And the attorney indulged in a little fat inward 
chuckle; for in these days Mr. Purnival’s taste with reference to 
strange goddesses was beginning to be understood by the profession. 

4 She is a very old friend of mine,’ said Mr. Furnival, gravely, * a 
very old friend indeed; and if I were to desert her now, she would 
have no one to whom she could look.’ 

4 Oh, ah, yes; I’m sure you’re very kind and Mr. Round altered 
his face and tone, so that they might be in conformity with those 
of his companion. 1 Anything I can do, of course I shall be very 
happy. I should be slow, myself, to advise my client to try the 
* matter again, but to tell the truth anything of this kind would go 
to my son now. I did read Mr. Mason’s letter, but I immediately 
handed it to Matthew.’ 

‘ I will tell you how you can oblige me, Mr. Round.’ 

‘ Do tell me ; I am sure I shall be very happy.’ 

‘ Look into this matter yourself, and talk it over with Mr. Mason 
before you allow anything to be done. It is not that I doubt your 
son’s discretion. Indeed we all know what an exceedingly good 
man of business he is.’ 

4 Matthew is sharp enough,’ said the prosperous father. 

4 But then young men are apt to be too sharp. I don’t know 
whether you remember the case about that Orley Farm, Mr. Round.* 
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‘ As well as if it were yesterday,’ said the attorney. 

‘ Then yon must recollect how thoroughly you were convinced 
that your client had not a leg to stand upon.’ 

‘ It was I that insisted that he should not carry it before the 
Chancellor. Crook had the general management of those cases 
then, and would have gone on ; but I said, no. I would not see my 
client’s money wasted in such a wild-goose chase. In the first 
place the property was not worth it; and in the next place there 
was nothing to impugn the will. If I remember right it all turned 
on whether an old man who had signed as witness was well enough 
to write liis name.* 

1 That was the point.’ 

< And I think it was shown that he had himself signed a receipt 
on that very day—or the day after, or the day before. It was some¬ 
thing of that kind.’ 

‘ Exactly; those were the facts. As regards the result of a new 
trial, no sane man, I fancy, could have any doubt. You know as 
well as any one living how great is the strength of twenty years of 
possession-* 

‘ It would be very strong on her side, certainly.’ 

< Ho would not have a chance ; of course not. But, Mr. Bound, 
he might make that poor woman so wretched that death would be 
a relief to her. Now it may be possible that something looking 
like fresh evidence may have been discovered; something of this 
kind probably has been found, or this man would not be moving; 
he would not have gone to the expense of a journey to Yorkshire 
had he not got hold of some new story.’ 

‘ He has something in his head; you may be sure of that.’ 

4 Don’t let your son be run away with by this, or advise your 
client to incur the terrible expense of a new trial, without knowing 
what you are about. I tell you fairly that I do dread such a trial 
on this poor lady’s account. Beflect what it would be, Mr. Bound, 
to any lady of your own family.’ 

‘ I don’t think Mrs. Bound would mind it much; that is, if she 
were sure of her case.’ 

‘ She is a strong-minded woman; but poor Lady Mason-.’ 

4 She was strong-minded enough too, if I remember right, at the 
last trial. I shall never forget how composed she was when old 
Bennett tried to shake her evidence. Do you remember how 
bothered he was ?’ 

4 He was an excellent lawyer,—was Bennett. There are few 
better men at the bar now-a-days.’ 

4 You wouldn’t have found him down here, Mr. Furnival, listening 
to a German lecture three hours’ long. I don’t know how it is, but 
I think we all used to work harder in those days than the young 
men do now.’ And then these eulogists of past days went back to 
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tlie memories of their youths, declaring how in the old glorious 
years, now gone, no congress such as this would have had a chance 
of success. Men had men's work to do then, and were not wont 
to play the fool, first at one provincial town and then at another, but 
stuck to their oars and made their fortunes. ‘ It seems to me, 
Mr. Fumival,’ said Mr. Round, ‘ that this is all child’s play, and to 
tell the truth I am half ashamed of myself for being here.’ 

4 And } T ou’ll look into that matter yourself, Mr. Round ?’ 

‘Yes, I will, certainly.’ 

‘ I shall take it as a great favour. Of course you will advise 
your client in accordance with any new facts which maybe brought 
before you; but as I feel certain that no case against young Mason 
can have any merits, I do hope that you will be able to suggest to 
Mr. Mason of Groby that the matter should be allowed to rest.’ 
And then Mr. Fumival took his leave, still thinking how far it might 
be possible that the enemy’s side of the question might be supported 
by real merits. Mr. Round was a good-natured old fellow, and if 
the case could be inveigled out of his son’s hands and into his own, 
it might be possible that even real merits should avail nothing. 

‘ I confess I am getting rather tired of it,’ said Felix Graham 
that evening to his friend young Staveley, as he stood outside his 
bedroom door at the top of a narrow flight of stairs in the back part 
of a large hotel at Birmingham. 

‘ Tired of it! I should think you are too.’ 

‘ But nevertheless I am as sure as ever that good will come from 
it. I am inclined to think that the same kind of thing must be 
endured before any improvement is made in anything.’ 

‘ That all reformers have to undergo Yon Bauhr?’ 

‘ Yes, all of them that do any good. Yon Bauhr’s words were 
very dry, no doubt.’ 

‘ You don’t mean to say that you understood them ?’ 

‘ Not many of them. A few here and there, for the first half- 
hour, came trembling home to my dull comprehension, and then—’ 

4 You went to sleep.’ 

4 The sounds became too difficult for my ears ; but dry and dull 
and hard as they were, they will not absolutely fall to the ground. 
He had a meaning in them, and that meaning will reproduce itself 
in some shape.’ 

4 Heaven forbid that it should ever do so in my presence ! All 
the iniquities of which the English bar may be guilty cannot be so 
intolerable to humanity as Yon Bauhr.’ 

‘Well, good-night, old fellow; your governor is to give us his 
ideas to-morrow, and perhaps he will be as bad to the Germans as 
your Yon Bauhr was to us.’ 

4 Then I can only say that my governor will be very cruel to the 
Germans.’ And so they two went to their dreams. 
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In the mean time Yon Bauhr was sitting alone looking back on 
the past hours with ideas and views very different from those of the- 
many. English lawyers who were at that time discussing his 
demerits. To him the day had been one long triumph, for his 
voice had sounded sweet in his own ears as, period after period, he- 
had poured forth in full flowing language the gathered wisdom and 
experience of his life. Public men in England have so much to do 
that they cannot give time to the preparation of speeches for such 
meetings as these, but Yon Bauhr had been at work on his pamphlet 
for months. Nay, taking it in the whole, had he not been at work 
on it for years ? And now a kind Providence had given him the 
opportunity of pouring it forth before the assembled pundits- 
gathered from all the nations of the civilized world. 

As he sat there, solitary in his bedroom, his hands dropped down 
by his side, his pipe hung from his mouth on to his breast, and his- 
eyes, turned up to the ceiling, were lighted almost with inspiration.. 
Men there at the congress, Mr. Chaflanbrass, young Staveley, Felix 
Graham, and others, had regarded him as an impersonation of dull¬ 
ness ; but through his mind and brain, as he sat there wrapped in. 
his old dressing-gown, there ran thoughts which seemed to lift him 
lightly from the earth into an elysium of justice and mercy. And 
at the end of this elysium, which was not wild in its beauty, but 
trim and orderly in its gracefulness—as might be a beer-garden at 
Munich—there stood among flowers and vases a pedestal, grand 
above all other pedestals in that garden; and on this there was a 
bust with an inscription:— 4 To Yon Bauhr, who reformed the laws- 
of nations.* 

It was a grand thought; and though there was in it much of 
human conceit, there was in it also much of human philanthropy. 
If a reign of justice could be restored through his efforts—through, 
those efforts in which on this hallowed day he had been enabled to 
make so great a progress—how beautiful would it be I And then 
as he sat there, while the smoke still curled from his unconscious.- 
nostrils, he felt that he loved all Germans, all Englishmen, even 
all Frenchmen, in his very heart of hearts, and especially those 
who had travelled wearily to this English town that they might 
listen to the results of his wisdom. He said to himself, and said 
truly, that he loved the world, and that he would willingly spend; 
himself in these great endeavours for the amelioration of its laws- 
and the perfection of its judicial proceedings. And then he betook 
himself to bed in a frame of mind that was not unenviable. 

I am inclined, myself, to agree with Felix Graham that such 
efforts are seldom absolutely wasted. A man who strives honestly 
to do good will generally do good, though seldom perhaps as much 
as he has himself anticipated. Let Yon Bauhr have his pedestal 
among the flowers, even though it be small and humble! 







CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE ENGLISH YON BAUHR. 

On the following morning, before breakfast, Felix Graham and 
Augustus Staveley prepared themselves for the labours of the 
coming day by a walk into the country; for even at Birmingham, by 
perseverance, a walk into the country may be attained,—and very 
pretty country it is when reached. These congress meetings did 
not begin before eleven, so that for those who were active time for 
matutinal exercise was allowed. 

Augustus Staveley was the only son of the judge who on that day 
was to defend the laws of England from such attacks as might be 
made on them by a very fat advocate from Florence. Of Judge 
•Staveley himself much need not be said now, except that he lived 
at Noningsby near Alston, distant from The Cleeve about nine miles, 
and that at his house Sophia Furnival had been invited to pass the 
coming Christmas. His son was a handsome clever fellow, who had 
nearly succeeded in getting the Newdegate, and was now a member 
of the Middle Temple. He was destined to follow the steps of his 
father, and become a light at the Common Law bar; but hitherto he 
had not made much essential progress. The world had been toe 
pleasant to him to allow of his giving many of his hours to work. 
His father was one of the best men in the world, revered on the 
bench, and loved by all men; but he had not sufficient parental 
sternness to admit of his driving liis son well into harness. He 
himself had begun the world with little or nothing, and had therefore 
succeeded; but his son was already possessed of almost everything 
that he could want, and therefore his success seemed doubtful. Hi 3 
chambers were luxuriously furnished, he had his horse in Piccadilly, 
his father’s house at Noningsby was always open to him, and the 
society of London spread out for him all its allurements. Under 
such circumstances how could it be expected that he should work? 
Nevertheless he did talk of working, and had some idea in his head 
of-the manner in which he would do so. To a certain extent he 
had worked, and he could talk fluently of the little that he knew.. 
The idea of a far niente life would have been intolerable to him; 
but there were many among his friends who began to think that 
such a life would nevertheless be his ultimate destiny. Nor did 
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it niucli matter, they said, for the judge was known to have made 
money. 

But his friend Felix Graham was rowing in a very different 
boat; and of him also many prophesied that he would hardly be 
able to push his craft up against the strength of the stream. Not 
that he was an idle man, but that he would not work at his oars in 
the only approved method of making progress for his boat. He 
also had been at Oxford; but he had done little there except talk at 
a debating society, and make himself notorious by certain ideas on 
religious subjects which were not popular at the University. He 
had left without taking a degree, in consequence, as it was believed, 
of some such notions, and had now been called to the bar with a 
fixed resolve to open that oyster with such weapons, offensive and 
defensive, as nature had given to him. But here, as at Oxford, he 
would not labour on the same terms with other men, or make 
himself subject to the same conventional rules; and therefore it 
seemed only too probable that he might win no prize. He had 
ideas of his own that men should pursue their labours without 
special conventional regulations, but should be guided in their work 
by the general great rules of the world,—such for instance as those 
given in the commandments :—Thou shalt not bear false witness; 
Thou shalt not steal; and others. His notions no doubt were 
great, and perhaps were good; but hitherto they had not led him 
to much pecuniary success in his profession. A sort of a name he 
had obtained, but it was not a name sweet in the ears of practising 
attorneys. 

And yet it behoved Felix Graham to make money, for none was 
coining to him ready made from any father. Father or mother he 
had none, nor uncles and aunts likely to be of service to him. He 
had begun the world with some small sum, which had grown smaller 
and smaller, till now there was left to him hardly enough to create 
an infinitesimal dividend. But he was not a man to become down¬ 
hearted on that account. A living of some kind he could pick up, 
and did now procure for himself, from the press of the day. He 
wrote poetry for the periodicals, and politics for the penny papers 
with considerable success and sufficient pecuniary results. He 
would sooner do this, he often boasted, than abandon his great ideas 
or descend into the arena with other weapons than those which he 
regarded as fitting for an honest man’s hand. 

Augustus Staveley, who could be very prudent for his friend, 
declared that marriage would set him right. If Felix would marry 
he would quietly slip his neck into the collar and work along with 
the team, as useful a horse as ever was put at the wheel of a coach. 
But Felix did not seem inclined to marry. He had notions about 
that also, and was believed by one or two who knew him intimately 
to cherish an insane affection for some unknown damsel, whose 
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parentage, education, and future were not likely to assist his views 
in the outer world. Some said that he was educating this damsel 
for his wife,—moulding her, so that she might be made fit to suit 
his taste ; but Augustus, though he knew the secret of all this, was 
of opinion that it would come right at last. 4 He’ll meet some girl 
in the world with a hatful of money, a pretty face, and a sharp 
tongue; then he’ll bestow his moulded bride on a neighbouring 
baker with two hundred pounds for her fortune;—and everybody 
will be happy.’ 

Felix Graham was by no means a handsome man. He was tall 
and thin, and his face had been slightly marked with the small-pox. 
He stooped in his gait as he walked, and was often awkward with 
his hands and legs. But he was full of enthusiasm, indomitable, as 
far as pluck would make him so, in contests of all kinds, and when 
he talked on subjects which were near his heart there was a radi¬ 
ance about him which certainly might win the love of the pretty 
girl with the sharp tongue and the hatful of money. Staveley, 
who really loved him, had already selected the prize, and she was 
no other than our friend, Sophia Furnival. The sharp tongue and 
the pretty face and the hatful of money would all be there; but 
then Sophia Furnival was a girl who might perhaps expect in 
return for these things more than an ugly face which could occa¬ 
sionally become radiant with enthusiasm. 

The two men had got away from the thickness of the Birmingham 
smoke, and were seated on the top rung of a gate leading into a 
stubble field. So far they had gone with mutual consent, but further 
than this Staveley refused to go. He was seated with a cigar in his 
mouth. Graham also was smoking, but he was accommodated with 
a short pipe. 

‘ A walk before breakfast is all very well,’ said Staveley, 4 but I 
am not going on a pilgrimage. We are four miles from the inn this 
minute.’ 

4 And for your energies that is a good deal. Only think that you 
should have been doing anything for two hours before you begin 
to feed.’ 

4 I wonder why matutinal labour should always be considered as 
so meritorious. Merely, I take it, because it is disagreeable.’ 

4 It proves that the man can make an effort.’ 

4 Every prig who wishes to have it believed that he does more 
than his neighbours either bums the midnight lamp or gets up at 
four in the morning. Good wholesome work between breakfast and 
dinner never seems to count for anything.’ 

‘ Have you ever tried ?’ 

4 Yes; I am trying now, here at Birmingham.’ 

4 Not you.’ 

4 lhat s so like you, Graham. \ou don’t believe that anybody is 
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attending to what is going on except yourself. I mean to-day to 
take in the whole theory of Italian jurisprudence.’ 

‘ I have no doubt that you may do so with advantage. I do not 
suppose that it is very good, but it must at any rate be better 
than our own. Come, let us go back to the town; my pipe is 
finished.’ 

4 Fill another, there’s a good fellow. T can’t afford to throw away 
my cigar, and I hate walking and smoking. You mean to assert 
that our whole system is bad, and rotten, and unjust ?’ 

4 I mean to say that I think so.’ 

4 And yet we consider ourselves the greatest people in the world, 
—or at any rate the honestest.’ 

‘ I think we are ; but laws and their management have nothing to 
do with making people honest. Good laws won’t make people 
honest, nor bad laws dishonest.’ 

4 But a people who are dishonest in one trade will probably be 
dishonest in others. Now, you go so far as to say that all English 
lawyers are rogues.’ 

4 I have never said so. I believe your father to be as honest a 
man as ever breathed.’ 

4 Thank you, sir,’ and Staveley lifted his hat. 

4 And 1 would fain hope that I am an honest man myself.* 

4 Ah, but you don’t make money by it.’ 

4 What I do mean is this, that from our love of precedent and 
ceremony and old usages, we have retained a system which contains 
many of the barbarities of the feudal times, and also many of its lies. 
We try our culprit as we did in the old days of the ordeal. If luck 
will carry him through the hot ploughshares, we let him escape 
though we know him to be guilty. We give him the advantage of 
every technicality, and teach him to lie in his own defence, if nature 
has not sufficiently so taught him already.’ 

‘ You mean as to his plea of not guilty.’ 

4 No, I don’t; that is little or nothing. We ask him whether or 
no he confesses his guilt in a foolish way, tending to induce him to 
deny it; but that is not much. Guilt seldom will confess as long 
as a chance remains. But we teach him to lie, or rather wo lie for 
him during the whole ceremony of his trial. We think it merciful 
to give him chances of escape, and hunt him as we do a fox, in 
obedience to certain laws framed for his protection.* 

4 And should he have no protection ?’ 

4 None certainly, as a guilty man; none which may tend 
towards the concealing of his guilt. Till that be ascertained, pro¬ 
claimed, and made apparent, every man’s hand should be against 
him.’ 

4 But if he is innocent ?’ 

4 Therefore let him be tried with every possible care. I know 
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you undei stand what I mean, though you look as though you did 
not. Foi the protection of his innocence let astute and good men 
work their best, but for the concealing of his guilt let no astute or 
good man work at all.* 

And } ou would leave the poor victim in the dock without 
defence ?’ 

‘ By no means. Let the poor victim, as you call him,_who in 

ninety-nine cases out of a hundred is a rat who has been preying 
in our granaries,—let him, 1 say, have his defender,—the defender 
of his possible innocence, not the protector of his probable guilt. 
It all resolves itself into this. Let every lawyer go into court with 
a mind resolved to make conspicuous to the light of day that which 
seems to him to be the truth. A lawyer who does not do that—who 
does the reverse of that, has in my mind undertaken work which is 
unfit for a gentleman and impossible for an honest man.’ 

‘ What a pity it is that you should not have an opportunity of 
rivalling Yon Bauhr at the congress !* 

6 I have no doubt that Yon Bauhr said a great deal of the same 
nature ; and what Yon Bauhr said will not wholly be wasted, though 
it may not yet have reached our sublime understandings.’ 

‘ Perhaps he will vouchsafe to us a translation.’ 

‘ It would be useless at present, seeing that we cannot bring our¬ 
selves to believe it possible that a foreigner should in any respect 
be wiser than ourselves. If any such point out to us our follies, 
we at once claim those follies as the special evidences.of our wisdom. 
We are so self-satisfied with our own customs, that we hold up our 
hands with surprise at the fatuity of men who presume to point out 
to us their defects. Those practices in which we most widely 
depart from the broad and recognized morality of all civilized ages 
and countries are to us the Palladiums of our jurisprudence. Modes 
of proceeding which, if now first proposed to us, would be thought 
to come direct from the devil, have been made so sacred by time 
that they have lost all the horror of their falseness in the holiness 
of their age. We cannot understand that other nations look upon 
such doings as we regard the human sacrifices of the Brahmins; 
but the fact is that we drive a Juggernaut’s car through every assize 
town in the country, three times a year, and allow it to be dragged 
ruthlessly through the streets of the metropolis at all times and 
seasons. Now come back to breakfast, for I won’t wait here any 
longer.’ Seeing that these were the ideas of Felix Graham, it is 
hardly a matter of wonder that such men as Mr. Fumival and Mr. 
Bound should have regarded his success at the bar as doubtful. 

* Uncommon bad mutton chops these are,’ said Staveley, as they 
sat at their meal in the coffee -room of the Imperial Hotel. 

‘ Are they ?* said Graham. 4 They seem to me much the same as 
other mutton chops.’ 
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t Ybey ar6 uneatable. And look a-t this for coffee ! Waiter, taka 
this away, and have-some made fresh.’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said the waiter, striving to escape without further 

comment. 

‘ And, waiter—’ 

‘ Yes, sir;’ and the poor overdriven functionary returned. 

« Ask them from me whether they know how to make coffee. It 
does not consist of an unlimited supply of lukewarm water poured 
over an infinitesimal proportion of chicory. That process, time- 
honoured in the hotel line, will not produce the beverage called 
coffee. Will vou have the goodness to explain tliat in the bar as 
coming from me ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said the waiter ; and then he was allowed to disappear. 

t jj ow ca n you give yourself so much trouble with no possible 
hope of an advantageous result?’ said Felix Graham. 

‘ That’s what you weak men always say. Perseverance in such a 
course will produce results. It is because we put up with bad 
things that hotel-keepers continue to give them to us. Three or 
four 'Frenchmen were dining with my father yesterday at the King s 
Head, and I had to sit at the bottom of the table. I declare to you 
that I literally blushed for my country; I did indeed. It was 
useless to say anything then, but it was quite clear that there was 
nothing that one of them could eat. At any hotel in France you’ll 
get a good dinner; but we’re so proud that we are ashamed to take 
lessons.’ And thus Augustus Staveley was quite as loud against 
his own country, and as laudatory with regard to others, as Felix 
Graham had been before breakfast. 

And so the congress went on at Birmingham. The fat Italian 
from Tuscany read his paper; but as he, though judge in his own 
country and reformer here in England, was somewhat given to 
comedy, this morning was not so dull as that which had been 
devoted’ to Von Bauhr. After him Judge Staveley made a very 
elegant, and some said, a very eloquent speech; and so that day was 
done. Many other days also wore themselves away in this process; 
numerous addresses were read, and answers made to them, and the 
newspapers for the time were full of law. The defence of our own 
system, which was supposed to be the most remarkable for its 
pertinacity, if not for its justice, came from Mr. Fumival, who 
roused himself to a divine wrath for the occasion. And then the 
famous congress at Birmingham was brought to a close, and all the 
foreigners returned to their own countries. 
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The next two months passed by without any events which deserve 
our special notice, unless it be that Mr. Joseph Mason and Mr. 
Dockwrath had a meeting in the room of Mr. Matthew Eound, in 
Bedford Eow. Mr. Dockwrath struggled hard to effect this without 
the presence of the London attorney, but he struggled in vain. 
Mr. Eound was not the man to allow any stranger to tamper with 
his client, and Mr. Dockwrath was forced to lower his flag before 
him. The result was that the document or documents which had 
been discovered at Hamworth were brought up to Bedford Eow; 
and Dockwrath at last made up his mind that as he could not 
supplant Matthew Eound, he would consent to fight under him as his 
lieutenant—or even as his sergeant or corporal, if no higher position 
might be allowed to him. 

‘ There is something in it, certainly, Mr. Mason,’ said young 
Eound; 4 but I cannot undertake to say as yet that we are in a 
position to prove the point.’ 

‘ It will be proved,’ said Mr. Dockwrath. 

‘ I confess it seems to me very clear,’ said Mr. Mason, who by this 
time had been made to understand the bearings of the question. 4 It 
is evident that she chose that day for her date because those two 
persons had then been called upon to act as witnesses to that other 
deed.’ 

4 That of course is our allegation. I only say that we may have 
some difficulty in proving it. 

4 The crafty, thieving swindler!’ exclaimed Mr. Mason. 

4 She has been sharp enough if it is as we think,’ said Eound, 
laughing; and then there was nothing more done in the matter 
for some time, to the great disgust both of Mr. Dockwrath and 
Mr. Mason. Old Mr. Eound had kept his promise to Mr. Fumival ; 
or, at least, had done something towards keeping it. He had not 
himself taken the matter into his own hands, but he had begged 
his son to be cautious. 4 It’s not the sort of business that we care 
for, Mat.,’ said he; 4 and as for that fellow down in Yorkshire, I 
never liked him.’ To this Mat. had answered that neither did he 
like Mr. Mason; but as the case had about it some very remarkable 
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points, it was necessary to look into it; and tlien tlie matter was 
allowed to stand over till after Christmas. 

We will now change the scene to Noningsby, tho judge’s country 
seat, near Alston, at which a party was assembled for the Christmas 
holidays. The judge was there of course,—without his wig; in 
which guise I am inclined to think that judges spend the more com 
fortable hours of their existence : and there also was Lady Staveley, 
her presence al f home being altogether a matter of course, inasmuch 
as she had no other home than Noningsby. For many years past, 
ever since the happy day on which Noningsby had been acquired, 
she had repudiated London; and the poor judge, when called upon 
by his duties to reside there, was compelled to live like a bachelor, 
in lodgings. Lady Staveley was a good, motherly, warm-hearted 
woman, who thought a great deal about her flowers and fruit, 
believing that no one else had them so excellent,—much also about 
her butter and eggs, which in other houses were, in her opinion, 
generally unfit to be eaten; she thought also a great deal about her 
children, who were all swans,—though, as she often observed with 
Qj happy sigh, those of her neighbours were so uncommonly like 
geese. But she thought most of all of her husband, who in her eyes 
was the perfection of all manly virtues. She had made up her 
mind that the position of a puisne judge in England was the highest 
which could fall to the lot of any mere mortal. To become a Lord 
Chancellor, or a Lord Chief Justice, or a Chief Baron, a man must 
dabble with Parliament, politics, and dirt; but the bench-fellows 
of these politicians were selected for their wisdom, high conduct, 
knowledge, and discretion. Of all such selections, that made 
by the late king when he chose her husband, was the one which 
had done most honour to England, and had been in all its results 
most beneficial to Englishmen. Such was her creed with reference 
to domestic matters. 

The Staveley young people at present were only two in number, 
Augustus, namely, and his sister Madeline. The eldest daughter 
was married, and therefore, though she spent these Christmas holidays 
at Noningsby, must not be regarded as one of the Noningsby 
family. Of Augustus we have said enough; but as I intend that 
Madeline Staveley shall, to many of my readers, bo the most inte¬ 
resting personage in this story, I must pause to say something of 
her. I must say something of her; and as, with all women, the 
outward and visible signs of grace and beauty are those which are 
thought of the most, or at any rate spoken of tho oftenest, I will 
begin with her exterior attributes. And that the muses may assist 
me in my endeavour, teaching my rough hands to draw with some 
accuracy the delicate lines of female beauty, I now make to them 
my humble but earnest prayer. 

Madeline Staveley was at this time about nineteen years of age. 
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That she was perfect in her beauty I cannot ask the muses to say, 
but that she will some day become so, I think the goddesses may be 
requested to prophesy. At present she was very slight, and ap¬ 
peared to be almost too tall for her form. She was indeed above 
the average height of women, and from her brother encountered 
some ridicule on this head; but not the less were all her movements 
soft, graceful, and fawnlike as should be those of a young girl. She 
was still at this time a child in heart and spirit, and could have 
played as a child had not the instinct of a woman taught to her the 
expediency of a staid demeanour. There is nothing among the 
wonders of womanhood more wonderful than this, that the young 
mind and young heart—hearts and minds young as youth can 
make them, and in their natures as gay,—can assume the gravity 
and discretion of threescore years and maintain it successfully 
before all comers. And this is done, not as a lesson that has been 
taught, but as the result of an instinct implanted from the birth. 
Let us remember the mirth of our sisters in our homes, and their 
altered demeanours when those homes were opened to strangers; 
and remember also that this change had come from the inward 
working of their own feminine natures ! 

But I am altogether departing from Madeline Staveley’s external 
graces. It was a pity almost that she should ever have become 
grave, because with her it was her smile that was so lovely. She 
smiled with her whole face. There was at such moments a peculiar 
laughing light in her gray eyes, which inspired one with an earnest 
desire to be in her confidence ; she smiled with her soft cheek, the 
light tints of which would become a shade more pink from the 
excitement, as they softly rippled into dimples; she smiled with her 
forehead which would catch the light from her eyes and arch itself 
in its glory; but above all she smiled with her mouth, just showing, 
but hardly showing, the beauty of the pearls within. I never saw 
the face of a woman whose mouth was equal in pure beauty, in 
beauty that was expressive of feeling, to that of Madeline Staveley. 
Many have I seen with a richer lip, with a more luxurious curve, 
much more tempting as baits to the villainy and rudeness of man; 
but never one that told so much by its own mute eloquence of a 
woman’s happy heart and a woman’s happy beauty. It was lovely 
as I have said in its mirth, but if possible it was still more lovely 
in its woe ; for then the lips would separate, and the breath would 
come, and in the emotion of her suffering the life of her beauty 
would be unrestrained. 

Her face was oval, and some might say that it was, almost too 
thin; they might say so till they knew it well, but would never say 
so when they did so know it. Her complexion was not clear, though 
it would be wrong to call her a brunette. Her face and forehead 
were never brown, but yet she could not boast the pure pink and 
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the pearly white which go to the formation of a clear complexion. 
For myself I am not sure that I love a clear complexion. Pink 
and white alone will not give that hue which seems best to denote 
light and life, and to tell of a mind that thinks and of a heart that 
feels. I can name no colour in describing the soft changing tints 
of Madeline Staveley’s face, but I will make bold to say that no 
man ever found it insipid or inexpressive. 

And now what remains for me to tell ? Her nose was Grecian, 
but perhaps a little too wide at the nostril to be considered per¬ 
fect in its chiselling. Her hair was soft and brown,—that dark 
brown which by some lights is almost black; but she was not a 
girl whose loveliness depended much upon her hair. With some 
women it is their great charm,— Neaeras who love to sit half sleep¬ 
ing in the shade,—but it is a charm that possesses no powerful 
eloquence. All beauty of a high order should speak, and Madeleine’s 
beauty was ever speaking. And now that I have said that, I believe 
that I have told all that may be necessary to place her outward 
form before the inward eyes of my readers. 

In commencing this description I said that I would begin with 
her exterior; but it seems to me now that in speaking of these I 
have sufficiently noted also that which was within. Of her actual 
thoughts and deeds up to this period it is not necessary for our 
purposes that anything should be told; but of that which she 
might probably think or might possibly do, a fair guess may, I hope, 
be made from that which has been already written. 

Such was the Staveley family. Those of their guests whom it is 
necessary that I should now name, have been already introduced 
to us. Miss Furnival was there, as was also her father. He had 
not intended to make any prolonged stay at Noningsby,—at least 
so he had said in his own drawing-room; but nevertheless he had 
now been there for a week, and it seemed probable that he might 
stay over Christmas-day. And Felix Graham was there. He had 
been asked with a special purpose by his friend Augustus, as we 
already have heard; in order, namely, that he might fall in love 
with Sophia Furnival, and by the aid of her supposed hatful of 
money avoid the evils which would otherwise so probably be the 
consequence of his highly impracticable turn of mind. The judge 
was not averse to Felix Graham ; but as he himself was a man 
essentially practical in all his views, it often occurred that, in bis 
mild kindly vray, he ridiculed the young barrister. And Sir Pere¬ 
grine Orme was there, being absent from home as on a very rare 
occasion; and with him of course were Mrs. Orme and his grandson. 
Young Perry was making, or was prepared to make, somewhat of 
a prolonged stay at Noningsby. He had a horse there with him 
for the hunting, which was changed now and again; his groom 
going backwards and forwards between that place and The Cleeve. 
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Sir Peregrine, however, intended to return before Christmas, and 
Mrs. Onne would go with him. He had come for four days, which 
for him had been a long absence from home, and at the end of the 
four days lie would be gone. 

They were all sitting in the dining-room round the luncheon¬ 
ette on a hopelessly wet morning, listening to a lecture from the 
judge on the abomination of eating meat in the middle of the day, 
when a servant came behind young Orme’s chair and told him 
that Mr. Mason was in the breakfast-parlour and wished to see 
him. 

‘ Who wishes to see you ?’ said the baronet in a tone of surprise. 
He had caught the name, and thought at the moment that it was 
the owner of Groby Park. 

‘ Lucius Mason,’ said Peregrine, getting up. ‘ I wonder what he 
can want me for ?’ 

4 Oh, Lucius Mason,’ said the grandfather. Since the discourse 
about agriculture ho was not personally much attached even to 
Lucius; but for his mother’s sake he could be forgiven. 

‘ Pray ask him into lunch,’ said Lady Staveley. Something had 
been said about Lady Mason since the Ormes had been at* No- 
ningsby, and the Staveley family were prepared to regard her with 
sympathy, and if necessary with the right hand of fellowship. 

‘ He is the great agriculturist, is he not?’ said Augustus. ‘ Bring 
him in by all means; there is no knowing how much we may not 
learn before dinner on such a day as this.’ 

‘ He is an ally of mine; and you must not laugh at him,’ said 
Miss Fumival, who was sitting next to Augustus. 

But Lucius Mason did not come in. Young Ormo remained with 
him for about a quarter of an hour, and then returned to the room, 
declaring with rather a serious face, that he must ride to Hamworth 
and back before dinner. 

4 Are you going with young Mason?’ asked his grandfather. 

Yes, sir j he wishes me to do something for him at Hamworth, 
and I cannot well refuse him.’ 

4 You are not going to fight a duel!’ said Lady Staveley, holding 
up her hands in horror as the idea came across her brain. 

4 A duel! ’ screamed Mrs. Orme. ‘ Oh, Peregrine! ’ 

4 There can be nothing of the sort,’ said the judge. ‘ I should 
think that young Mason is not so foolish; and I am sure that Pere¬ 
grine Orme is not.’ 

I have not heard of anything of the kind,’ said Peregrine, 
laughing. 

4 Promise me, Peregrine,’ said his mother. ‘ Say that you pro¬ 
mise me.’ 

4 My dearest mother, I have no more thought of it than you 
have;—indeed I may say not so much.’ 
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‘ You will be back to dinner ?’ said Lady Staveley. 

4 Ob yes, certainly.’ 

‘ And tell Mr. Mason,’ said tbe judged 4 that if be will return with 
you we shall be delighted to see him.’ 

Tbe errand which took Peregrine Orme off to Hamworth will be 
explained in the next chapter, but his going led to a discussion* 
among the gentlemen after dinner as to the position in which Lady 
Mason was now placed. There was no longer any possibility of 
keeping the matter secret, seeing that Mr. Dockwrath had taken 
great care that every one in Hamworth should hear of it. He had? 
openly declared that evidence would now be adduced to prove that 
Sir Joseph Mason’s widow had herself forged the will, and had 
said to many people that Mr. Mason of Groby had determined to- 
indict her for forgery. This had gone so far that Lucius had 
declared as openly that he would prosecute the attorney for a libel r 
and Dockwrath had sent him word that he was quite welcome to do 
so if he pleased. 

‘ It is a scandalous state of things,’ said Sir Peregrine, speaking- 
with much enthusiasm, and no little temper, on the subject. 6 Here- 
is a question which was settled twenty years ago to the satisfaction* 
of every one who knew anything of the case, and now it is brought 
up again that two men may wreak their vengeance on a poor widow- 
They are not men; they are brutes.’ 

‘ But why does she not bring an action against this attorney T 
said young Staveley. 

«Such actions do not easily lie,’ said his father. 4 It may bo 
quite true that Dockwrath may have said all manner of evil things? 
against this lady, and yet it may be very difficult to obtain evidence 
of a libel. It seems to me from what I have heard that the man 
himself wishes such an action to be brought/ 

‘ And think of the state of poor Lady Mason!’ said Mr. Fumival- 
« Conceive the misery which it would occasion her if she were, 
dragged forward to give evidence on such a matter !’ 

‘ I believe it would kill her,’ said Sir Peregrine. 

‘ The best means of assisting her would be to give her some 
countenance,’ said the judge; 4 and from all that I can hear of her,, 
she deserves it.’ 

‘ She does deserve it,’ said Sir Peregrine, ‘and she shall have it. 
The people at Hamworth shall see at any rate that my daughter 
regards her as a fit associate. I am happy to say that she is coming 
to The Cleeve on my return home, and that she will remain there 
till after Christmas.’ 

‘ It is a very singular case,’ said Felix Graham, who had been 
thinking over the position of the lady hitherto in silence. 

‘ Indeed it is,* said the judge; 4 and it shows how careful men 
should be in all matters relating to their wills. The will and tha 
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«codicii, as it appears, are both in the handwriting of the widow, 
who acted as an amanuensis not only for her husband but for the 
•attorney. That fact does not in my mind produce suspicion; but 
I do not doubt that it has produced all this suspicion in the mind 
of the claimant. The attorney who advised Sir Joseph should have 
(known better.’ 

‘ It is one of those cases,’ continued Graham, 4 in which the 
•sufferer should be protected by the very fact of her own innocence. 
Is o lawyer should consent to take up the cudgels against her.’ 

‘ I am afraid that she will not escape persecution from any such 
professional chivalry,’ said the judge. 

‘ All that is moonshine,’ said Mr. Fumival. 

4 And moonshine is a very pretty thing if you were not too much 
•afraid of the night air to go and look at it. If the matter be 
as you all say, I do think that any gentleman would disgrace him¬ 
self by lending a hand against her.’ 

4 U P on IQ y word > sir > 1 fully agree with you,’ said Sir Peregrine, 
ibowing to Felix Graham over his glass. 

‘ I will take permission to think, Sir Peregrine,’ said Mr. Fumival, 

ttat y°u would not agree with Mr. Graham if you had given to 
the matter much deep consideration.’ 

‘ f have not had the advantage of a professional education,’ said 
.Sir Peregrine, again bowing, and on this occasion addressing him¬ 
self to the lawyer; 4 but I cannot see how any amount of learning 
should alter my views on such a subject.’ 

‘ Truth and honour cannot be altered by any professional arrange¬ 
ments,’ said Graham; and then the conversation turned away from 
Lady Mason, and directed itself to those great corrections of legal 
.reform which had been debated during the past autumn. 

The Orley Farm Case, though in other forms and different- 
language, was being discussed also in the drawing-room. 4 I have 
mot seen much of her, said Sophia Furnival, who by some art had 
usurped the most prominent part in the conversation, 4 but what I 
•did see I liked much. She was at The Cleeve when I was staying 
there, if you remember, Mrs. Orme.’ Mrs. Orme said that she did 
remember. 

‘ And we went over to Orley Farm. Poor lady! I think every- 
-body ought to notice her under such circumstances. Papa, I know, 
would move heaven and earth for her if he could.’ 

‘I cannot move the heaven or the earth either,’ said Lady 
Staveley; 4 but if I thought that my calling on her would be any 
■satisfaction to her-’ 

‘ It would, Lady Staveley,’ said Mrs. Orme. ‘ It would be a great 
satisfaction to her. I cannot tell you how warmly I regard her, 
nor how perfectly Sir Peregrine esteems her.’ 

4 We will drive over there next week, Madeline.’ 
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‘ Do, mamma. Everybody says that she is very nice.’ 

< It will be so kind of yon, Lady Staveley,* said Sophia Fnraival. 

4 Next week she will bo staying with us, said Mrs. Oime. And 
that would save you three miles, you know, and we shoidd be so 
glad to see you/ 

Lady Staveley declared that she would do both. She would call 
at The Cleeve, and again at Orley Farm after Lady Mason’s return 
home. She well understood, though she could not herself then say 
so, that the greater part of the advantage to be received from her 
kindness would be derived from its being known at Hamworth that 
the Staveley carriage had been driven up to Lady Mason s door. 

‘ Her son is very clever, is he not?’ said Madeline, addressing 
herself to Miss Furnival. 

Sophia shrugged her shoulders and put her head on one side with 
a pretty grace. ‘ Yes, I believe so. People say so. But who is to 
tell whether a young man be clever or no ?* 

‘ But some are so much more clever than others. Don’t you 

think so V 

‘ Oh yes, as some girls are so much prettier than others. But 
if Mr. Mason were to talk Greek to you, you would not think him 
clever/ 

4 1 should not understand him, you know/ 

4 Of course not; but you would understand that he was a block¬ 
head to show off his learning in that way. You don’t want him 
to be clever, you see; you only want him to be agreeable.’ 

4 I don’t know that I want either the one or the other. 

4 Do you not? I know I do. I think that young men in society 
are bound to be agreeable, and that they should not be there if 
they do not know how to talk pleasantly, and to give something in 
return for all the trouble we take for them/ 

4 1 don’t take any trouble for them,’ said Madeline laughing. 

4 Surely you must, if you only think of it. All ladies do, and so 
they ought. But if in return for that a man merely talks Greek 
to me, I, for my part, do not think that the bargain is fairly carried 

out/ ^ 

4 1 declare you will make me quite afraid of Mr. Mason/ 

4 Oh, he never talks Greekat least he never has to me. 1 
rather like him. But what I mean is this, that I do not think a 
man a bit more likely to be agreeable because he has the reputation 
of being very clever. For my part I rather think that I like stupid 
young men/ 

4 Oh, do you ? Then now I shall know what you think of Au¬ 
gustus. We think he is very clever; but I do not know any man 
who makes himself more popular with young ladies/ 

4 Ah, then he is a gay deceiver/ 

4 He is gay enough, but I am sure he is no deceiver. A man may 
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make himself nice to young ladies without deceiving any of them; 
may he not ?’ 

4 Y ou must not take mo “ au pied de la lettre,” Miss Staveley, or 
I shall bo lost. Of course he may. But when young gentlemen 
are so very nice, young ladies are so apt to-’ 

4 To what?’ 

4 Not to fall in love with them exactly, but to be ready to be fallen 
in love with; and then if a man does do it he is a deceiver. I declare 
it seems to me that we don’t allow them a chance of going right.’ 

I think that Augustus manages to steer through such difficulties 
very cleverly.’ 

He sails about in the open sea, touching at all the most lovely 
capes and promontories, and is never driven on shore by stress of 
weather! What a happy sailor he must be!’ 

4 I think he is happy, and that he makes others so.’ 

6 He ought to be made an admiral at once. But we shall hear 
some day of his coming to a terrible shipwreck.’ 

4 Oh, I hope not!’ 

4 He will return home in desperate plight, with only two planks 
leffc together, with all his glory and beauty broken and crumpled to 
pieces against some rock that he has despised in his pride.’ 

4 Why do you prophesy such terrible things for him ?* 

4 1 mean that he will get married.’ 

4 Get married ! of course he will. That’s just what we all want. 
You don’t call that a shipwreck; do you ?’ 

4 It s the sort of shipwreck that these very gallant barks have to 
encounter.’ 

4 You don’t mean that he’ll marry a disagreeable wife !’ 

4 Oh, no; not in the least. I only mean to say that like other 
sons of Adam, he will have to strike his colours. I dare say, if the 
truth were known, he has done so already.’ 

6 I am sure he has not.’ 

I don t at all ask to know his secrets, and I should look upon 
you as a very bad sister if you told them.’ 

4 But I am sure he has not got any,—of that kind.’ 

4 Would he tell you if he had ?’ 

4 Oh, I hope so; any serious secret. I am sure he ought, for I 
am always thinking about him.’ 

4 And would you tell him your secrets ?’ 

4 I have none.’ 

4 But when you have, will you do so ?’ 

4 Will I ? Well, yes; I think so. But a girl has no such secret,’ 
she continued to say, after pausing for a moment. 4 None, generally, 
at least, which she tells, even to herself, till the time comes in 
which she tells it to all whom she really loves.’ And then there 
was another pause for a moment. 
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‘ I am not quite so sure of that,’ said Miss Furnival. After which 
the gentlemen came into the drawing-room. 

Augustus Staveley had gone to work in a manner which he con¬ 
ceived to be quite systematic, having before him the praiseworthy 
object of making a match between Felix Graham and Sophia Fur- 
nival. ‘ By George, Graham,’ he had said, ‘ the finest girl in 
London is coming down to Noningsby; upon my word I think 
she is.’ 

‘ And brought there expressly for your delectation, I suppose.’ 

‘ Oh no, not at all; indeed, she is not exactly in my style; she is 
too,—too,—too— in point of fact, too much of a girl for me. She 
has lots of money, and is very clever, and all that kind of thing.* 

* I never knew you so humble before.’ • 

4 I am not joking at all. She is a daughter of old Fumival’s, 
whom by-the-by I hate as I do poison. Why my governor has 
him down at Noningsby I can't guess. But I tell you what, old 
fellow, he can give his daughter five-and-twenty thousand pounds. 
Think of that, Master Brook.’ But Felix Graham was a man who 
<could not bring himself to think much of such things on the spur of 
.the moment, and when he was introduced to Sophia, he did not 
seem to be taken with her in any wonderful way. 

Augustus had asked his mother to help him, but she had laughed 
at him. ‘ It would be a splendid arrangement,’ he had said with 
-energy. ‘ Nonsense, Gus,’ she had answered. ‘ You should always 
let those things take their chance. All I will ask of you is that 
you don’t fall in love with her yourself; I don’t think her family 
would be nice enough for you.’ 

But Felix Graham certainly was ungrateful for the friendship 
spent upon him, and so his friend felt it. Augustus had contrived 
to whisper into the lady’s ear that Mr. Graham was the cleverest 
young man now rising at the bar, and as far as she was concerned, 
some amount of intimacy might at any rate have been produced; 
but he, Graham himself, would not put himself forward. ‘ I will 
pique him into it,’ said Augustus to himself, and therefore when on 
this occasion they came into the drawing-room, Staveley imme¬ 
diately took a vacant seat beside Miss Furnival, with the very 
friendly object which he had proposed to himself. 

There was great danger in this, for Miss Furnival was certainly 
handsome, and Augustus Staveley was very susceptible. But what 
will not a man go through for his friend ? ‘ I hope we are to have 
the honour of your company as far as Monkton Grange the day 
we meet there,’ he said. The hounds were to meet at Monkton 
Grange, some seven miles from Noningsby, and all the sportsmen 
from the house were to be there. 

‘ I shall be delighted,’ sakl Sophia, ‘ that is to say if a seat in the 
carriage can be spared for me.’ 
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4 But well mount you. I know that you are a horsewoman.’ 
In answer to which Miss Furnival confessed that she was a horse¬ 
woman, and owned also to having brought a habit and hat with her. 

‘ That will be delightful. Madeline will ride also, and you will 
meet the Miss Tristrams. They are the famous horsewomen of this 
part of the country.’ 

4 You don’t mean that they go after the dogs, across the hedges.’ 

4 Indeed they do.* 

4 And does Miss Staveley do that ?’ 

4 Oh, no—Madeline is not good at a five-barred gate, and would 
make but a very bad hand at a double ditch. If you are inclined 
to remain among the tame people, she will be true to your side.’ 

4 I shall certainly be one of the tame people, Mr. Staveley.’ 

4 I rather think I shall be with you myself; I have only one 
horse that will jump well, and Graham will ride him. By-the-by, 
Miss Furnival, what do you think of my friend Graham ?’ 

4 Think of him ! Am I bound to have thought anything about 
him by this time?’ 

4 Of course you are;—or at any rate of course you have. I have 
no doubt that you have composed in your own mind an essay on the 
character of everybody here. People who think at all always do.’ 

4 Do they ? My essay upon him then is a very short one.’ 

4 But perhaps not the less correct on that account. You must 
allow me to read it.’ 

4 Like all my other essays of that kind, Mr. Staveley, it has been 
composed solely for my own use, and will be kept quite private.’ 

4 1 am so sorry for that, for I intended to propose a bargain to 
you. If you would have shown me some of your essays, I would 
have been equally liberal with some of mine.’ And in this way, 
before the evening was over, Augustus Staveley and Miss Furnival 
became very good friends. 

4 Upon my word she is a very clever girl,’ he said afterwards, as 
young Orme and Graham were sitting with him in an outside room 
which had been fitted up for smoking. 

4 And uncommonly handsome,’ said Peregrine. 

4 And they say she’ll have lots of money,’ said Graham. 4 After 
all, Staveley, perhaps you could not do better.’ 

4 She’s not my style at all,’ said he. 4 But of course a man is 
obliged to be civil to girls in his own house.* And then they all 
went to bed. 
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In the conversation which had taken place after dinner at No- 
ningsby with regard to the Masons Peregrine Orme took no part, 
but his silence had not arisen from any want of interest on the 
subject. He had been over to Hamworth that day on a very special 
mission regarding it, and as he was not inclined to speak of what he 
had then seen and done, he held his tongue altogether. 

‘ I want you to do me a great favour,’ Lucius had said to him, 
when the two were together in the breakfast-parlour of Noningsby, 

‘ but I am afraid it will give you some trouble.’ 

‘ I sha’n’t mind that,’ said Peregrine, ‘ if that’s all.’ 

‘ You have heard of this row about Joseph Mason and my mother? 
It has been so talked of that I fear you must have heard it.’ 

* About the lawsuit? Oh yes. It has certainly been spoken of 

i Of course it has. All the world is talking of it. Now there is 
a man named Dockwrath in Hamworth—;’ and then he went on 
to explain how it had reached him from various quarters that 
Mr. Dockwrath was accusing his mother of the crime of forgery; 
how he had endeavoured to persuade his mother to indict the man 
for libel; how his mother had pleaded to him with tears in her eyes 
that she’found it impossible to go through such an ordeal; and 
how he, therefore, had resolved to go himself to Mr. Dockwrath. 
4 said he, ‘ I must have some one with me, some gentleman 

whom I can trust, and therefore I have ridden over to ask you to 


accompany me as far as Hamworth.’ . 

‘ I suppose he is not a man that you can kick,’ said Peregrine. 

‘ I am afraid not,’ said Lucius; ‘ he’s over forty years old, and 
has dozens of children.’ 

‘ And then he is such a low beast,’ said Peregrine. 

‘ I have no idea of kicking him, but I think it would be wrong to 
allow him to go on saying these frightful things of my mother, 
without showing him that we are not afraid of him.’ Upon this the 
two young men got on horseback, and riding into Hamworth, put 
their horses up at the inn. 
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4 And now I suppose we might as well go at once,’ said Peregrine, 
with a very serious face. 

4 Yes/ said the other; 4 there’s nothing to delay us. I cannot 
tell you how much obliged I am to you for coming with me.’ 

4 Oh, don’t say anything about that; of course I’m only too 
happy.’ But all the same he felt that his heart was beating, and 
that he was a little nervous. Had he been called upon to go in and 
thrash somebody, he would have been quite at home; but he did 
not feel at his ease in making an inimical visit to an attorney’s 
office. 

It would have been wise, perhaps, if in this matter Lucius had 
submitted himself to Lady Mason’s wishes. On the previous 
evening they had talked the matter over with much serious energy. 
Lucius had been told in the streets of Hamworth by an inter¬ 
meddling little busybody of ail apothecary that it behoved him to 
do something, as Mr. Dockwrath was making grevious accusations 
against his mother. Lucius had replied haughtily, that he and his 
mother would know how to protect themselves, and the apothecary 
had retreated, resolving to spread the report everywhere. Lucius 
on his return home had declared to the unfortunate lady that she 
had now no alternative left to her. She must bring an action against 
the man, or at any rate put the matter into the hands of a lawyer 
with a view of ascertaining whether she could do so with any chance 
of success. If she could not, she must then make known her reason 
for remaining quiet. In answer to this, Lady Mason had begun by 
praying her son to allow the matter to pass by. 

4 But it will not pass by,’ Lucius had said. 

4 Yes, dearest, if wo leave it, it will,—in a month or two. We 
can do nothing by interference. Eemember the old saying, You 
cannot touch pitch without being defiled.’ 

But Lucius had replied, almost with anger, that the pitch had 
already touched him, and that he was defiled. 4 I cannot consent 
to hold the property/ he had said, 4 unless something be done.’ 
And then his mother had bowed her head as she sat, and had covered 
her face with her hands. 

4 I shall go to the man myself/ Lucius had declared with energy. 

4 As your mother, Lucius, I implore you not to do so/ she had said 
to him through her tears. 

4 I must either do that or leave the country. It is impossible 
that I should live here, hearing such things said of you, and doing 
nothing to clear your name.’ To this she had made no actual reply, 
and now he was standing at the attorney’s door about to do that 
which he had threatened. 

They found Mr. Dockwrath sitting at his desk at the other side 
of which was seated his clerk. He had not yet promoted himself to 
the dignity of a private office, but generally used his parlour as 
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■such when lie was desirous of seeing his clients without disturbance. 
On this occasion, however, when he saw young Mason enter, he 
.made no offer to withdraw. His hat was on his head as he sat on 
his stool, and he did not even take it off as he returned the stiff 
salutation of his visitor. * Keep your hat on your head Mr. Orrne,* 
he said, as Peregrine was about to take his off. ‘ Well, gentlemen, 
what can I do for you ?’ 

Lucius looked at the clerk, and felt that there would be great 
difficulty in talking about his mother before such a witness. ‘ We 
wish to see you in private, Mr. Dockwrath, for a few minutes—if it 
be convenient.* 

‘ Is not this private enough ?’ said Dockwrath. ‘ There is no one 
here but my confidential clerk.* 

4 If you could make it convenient—•—’ began Lucius. 

‘ Well, then, Mr. Mason, I cannot make it convenient, and there 
Is the long and the short of it. You have brought Mr. Ornie with 
.you to hear what you’ve got to say, and I choose that my clerk 
shall remain by to hear it also. Seeing the position in which you 
.stand there is no knowiug what may come of such an interview 
ns this.’ 

‘ In what position do I stand, sir ?’ 

‘ If you don’t know, Mr. Mason, I am not going to tell you. I 
feel for you, I do upon my word. I feel for you, and I pity you.’ 
Mr. Dockwrath as he thus expressed his commiseration was sitting 
with his high chair tilted back, with his knees against the edge of 
bis desk, with his hat almost down upon his nose as he looked at 
bis visitors from under it, and he amused himself by cutting up 
n quill pen into small pieces with his penknife. It was not pleasant 
to be pitied by such a man as that, and so Peregrine Orme con¬ 
ceived. 

‘ Sir, that is nonsense,’ said Lucius. ‘ I require no pity from you 
or from any man.’ 

‘ I don’t suppose there is one in all Hamworth that does not feel 
for you,’ said Dockwrath. 

‘ He means to be impudent,’ said Peregrine. ‘ You had better 
come to the point with him at once.’ 

4 No, I don’t mean to be impudent, young gentleman. A man 
may speak his own mind in his own house I suppose without any 
impudence. You wouldn’t stand cap in hand to me if I were to go 
down to you at The Cleeve. 

‘ I have come here to ask of you,’ said Lucius, ‘ whether it be 
true that you are spreading these reports about the town with 
reference to Lady Mason. If you are a man you will tell me the 
truth.’ 

6 Well; I rather think I am a man.’ 

‘ It is necessary that Lady Mason should be protected from such 
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infamous falsehoods, and it may be necessary to bring the matter 
into a court of law-* 

‘ You may be quite easy about that, Mr. Mason. It will be- 
necessary.’ 

‘ As it may be necessary, I wish to know whether you will ac¬ 
knowledge that these reports have come from you ?’ 

« You want me to give evidence against myself. Well, for once 
in a way I don’t mind if I do. The reports have come from me. 
Now, is that manly?’ And Mr. Dockwrath, as he spoke, pushed his. 
hat somewhat off his nose, and looked steadily across into the face 
of his opponent. 

Lucius Mason was too young for the task which he had under¬ 
taken, and allowed himself to be disconcerted. He had expected 
that the lawyer would deny the charge, and was prepared for 
what he would say and do in such a case; but now he was not 
prepared. 

‘ How on earth could you bring yourself to be guilty of such 
villainy ?’ said young Orme. 

‘ Highty-tighty! What are you talking about, young man? The 
fact is, you do not know what you are talking about. But as I have 
a respect for your grandfather and for your mother I will give you 
and them a piece of advice, gratis. Don’t let them be too thick 
with Lady Mason till they see how this matter goes.’ 

‘ Mr. Dockwrath,’ said Lucius, ‘ you are a mean, low, vile 
scoundrel.’ 

‘ Yery well, sir. Adams, just take a note of that. Don’t mind 
what Mr. Orme said. I can easily excuse him. He’ll know the 
truth before long, and then he’ll beg my pardon.’ 

4 I’ll take my oath I look upon you as the greatest miscreant that 
ever I met,’ said Peregrine, who was of course bound to support his; 
friend. 

4 You’ll change your mind, Mr. Orme, before long, and then you’ll 
find that you have met a worse miscreant than I am. Did you put 
down those words, Adams ?’ 

‘ Them as Mr. Mason spoke ? Yes; I’ve got them down.’ 

‘ Bead them,’ said the master. 

And the clerk read them, ‘ Mr. Dockwrath, you are a mean, low, 

vile scoundrel.’ . 

« And now, young gentlemen, if you have got nothing else to 
observe, as I am ratber busy, perhaps you will allow me to wish you 
good morning.* 

« Very well, Mr. Dockwrath,’ said Mason; ‘ you may be sure that 
you will hear further from me.’ 

* We shall be suro to hear of each other. There is no doubt in 
the world about that,’ said the attorney. And then the two young- 
men withdrew with an unexpressed feeling in the mind of each of 
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them, that they had not so completely got the better of their anta¬ 
gonist as the justice of their case demanded. 

They then remounted their horses, and Orrne accompanied his 
fiiend as far as Orley Farm, from whence he got into the Alston 
load through The Cleeve grounds. ‘ And what do you intend to do 
now ? said Peregrine as soon as they were mounted. 

I shall employ a lawyer/ said he, ‘ on my own footing; not my 
mothers lawyer, but some one else. Then 1 suppose I shall be 
guided by his advice.’ Had he done this before he made his visit to 
Mr. Dockwrath, perhaps it might have been better. All this sat 
very heavily on poor Peregrine’s mind; and therefore as the company 
were talking about Lady Mason after dinner, he remained silent, 
listening, but not joining in the conversation. 

The whole of that evening Lucius and his mother sat together, 
saying nothing.. There was not absolutely any quarrel between 
them, but on this terrible subject there was an utter want of ac¬ 
cordance, and almost of sympathy. It was not that Lucius had ever 
for a moment suspected his mother of aught that was wrong. Had 
he done so he might perhaps have been more gentle towards her 
m his thoughts and words. He not only fully trusted her, but he 
was quite fixed in his confidence that nothing could shake either 
lei or him in their rights. But under these circumstances he could 
not understand how she could consent to endure without resistance 
the indignities which were put upon her. ‘ She should combat 
them for my sake, if not for her own,’ he said to himself over and 
over again. And he had said so also to her, but his words had had 
no effect. 

She, on the other hand, felt that he was cruel to her. She was 
weighed down almost to the ground by these sufferings which had 
a en on her, and yet he would not be gentle and soft to her. She 
could have borne it all, she thought, if he would have borne with 
ier. She still hoped that if she remained quiet no further trial 
would take place. At any rate this might be so. That it would be 
so she had the assurance of Mr. Fumival. And yet all this evil 
which she dreaded worse than death was to be precipitated on her 
°y SOn j tlie y sat through the long evening, speechless; each 
seated with the pretence of reading, but neither of them capable of 
the attention which a book requires. 

He did not tell lier then that he had been with Mr. Dockwrath, 
but she knew by his manner that he had taken some terrible step. 
She waited patiently the whole evening, hoping that he would tell 
ner, but when the hour came for her to go up to her room he had 
told her nothing. If he now were to turn against her, that would 
be worse than all! She went up to her room and sat herself down 
to think. All that passed through her brain on that night I may 
not now tell; but the grief which pressed on her at this moment 
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with peculiar weight was the self-will and obstinacy of her boy. 
She said to herself that she would be willing now to die,—to give 
back her life at once, if such might be God’s pleasure; but that 
her son should bring down her hairs with shame and sorrow to the 

grave-! In that thought there was a bitterness of agony which 

she knew not how to endure! 

The next morning at breakfast he still remained silent, and his 
brow was still black. ‘ Lucius,’ she said, 4 did you do anything in 
that matter yesterday ?’ » 

‘ Yes, mother; I saw Mr. Dockwrath.’ 

‘ Well?’ 

‘ I took Peregrine Orine with me that I might have a witness, 
and I then asked him whether he had spread these rejDorts. He ac¬ 
knowledged ih*i he had done so, and I told him that he was a 
villain.’ 

Upon hearing this she uttered a long, low sigh, but she said 
nothing. What use could there now be in her saying aught ? Her 
look of agony went to the young man’s heart, but he still thought 
that he had been right. ‘ Mother,’ he continued to say, ‘ I am very 
sorry to grieve you in this way;—very sorry. But I could not hold 
up my head in Hamworth,—I could not hold up my head anywhere, 
if I heard these things said of you and did not resent it.’ 

‘ Ah, Lucius, if you knew the weakness of a woman !’ 

‘ And therefore you should let mo bear it all. There is nothing 
I would not suffer; no cost I would not undergo rather than you 
should endure all this. If you would only say that you would leave 
it to me! ’ 

‘ But it cannot be left to you. I have gone to a lawyer, to Mr. 
Furnival. Why will you not permit that I should act in it as he 
thinks best? Can you not believe that that will be the best for both 
of us ?’ 

‘ If you wish it, I will see Mr. Furnival ?’ 

Lady Mason did not wish that, but she was obliged so far to yield 
as to say that he might do so if he would. Her wish was that he 
should bear it all and say nothing. It was not that she was indif¬ 
ferent to good repute among her neighbours, or that she was careless 
as to what the apothecaries and attorneys said of her; but it was 
easier for her to bear the evil than to combat it. The Ormes and 
the Furnivals would support her. They and such-like persons 
would acknowledge her weakness, and would know that from her 
would not be expected such loud outbursting indignation as might 
be expected from a man. She had calculated the strength of her 
own weakness, and thought that she might still be supported by 
that,—if only her son would so permit. 

It was two days after this that Lucius w r as allowed the honour of 
a conference by appointment with the great lawyer; and at the ex- 
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piration of an hour’s delay he was shown into the room by Mr. Crab- 
witz. 4 And, Crabwitz,’ said the barrister, before he addressed him¬ 
self to his young friend, 4 just run your eye over those papers, and let 
Mr. Bideawhile have them to-morrow morning; and, Crabwitz-/ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

4 That opinion of Sir Richard’s in the Ahatualpaca Mining Com¬ 
pany—I have not seen it, have I ?’ 

‘ It’s all ready, Mr. Furnival.* 

4 I will look at it in five minutes. And now, my young friend, 
what can I do for you ?’ 

It was quite clear from Mr. F^mival’s tone and manner that ho 
did not mean to devote much time to Lucius Mason, and that he 
was not generally anxious to hold any conversation with him on the 
subject in question. Such, indeed, was the case. Mr. Furnival 
was determined to pull Lady Mason out of the sea of trouble into 
which she had fallen, let the effort cost him what it might, but he 
did not wish to do so by the instrumentality, or even with the aid, 
of her son. 

4 Mr. Furnival,’ began Mason, 4 I want to ask your advice about 
these dreadful reports which are being spread on every side in 
Hamworth about my mother.’ 

4 If you will allow me then to say so, I think that the course 
which you should pursue is very simple. Indeed there is, I think, 
only one course which you can pursue with proper deference to 
your mother’s feelings.’ 

4 And what is that, Mr. Furnival ?’ 

4 Do nothing, and say nothing. I fear from what-I have heard 
that you have already done and said much more than was prudent.’ 

‘ But how am I to hear such things as these spoken of my own 
mother ?’ 

4 That depends on the people by whom the things are spoken. In 
this world, if we meet a chimney-sweep in the path we do not hustle 
with him for the right of way. Your mother is going next week 
to The Cleeve. It was only yesterday that I heard that the 
Noningsby people are going to call on her. You can hardly, I 
suppose, desire for j^our mother better friends than such as these. 
And can you not understand why such people gather to her at this 
moment ? If you can understand it you will not trouble yourself to 
interfere much more with Mr. Dockwrath.’ 

There was a rebuke in this which Lucius Mason was forced to 
endure; but nevertheless as he retreated disconcerted from the 
barrister’s chambers, he could not bring himself to think it right 
that such calumny should be borne without resistance. He knew 
but little as yet of the ordinary life of gentlemen in England; but 
he did know,—so at least he thought,—that it was the duty of a son 
to shield his mother from insult and libel. 
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PRETTY COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS, 

Adapted for Bridal Gifts, New Year’s Gifts, Souvenirs of Affection and Esteem, 

rnE Twelve Shilling and Sixpenny Case contains— 

)ottle of choice Perfume, a pot of Cherry Lip Salve, a 
:e of beautifully-scented Soap, a sack of Sachet Powder, 

>ox of finest Tooth Powder, a bottle of Oil of Flowers 
the Hair, enclosed in an elegant case. 


The Guinea Case contains—A bottle of Hungary Water, 
a bottle of Lustral Hair Gloss, a box of Toilet Powder, a 
China jar of Lip Salve, a cut bottle of Smelling Salts or 
Aromatic Vinegar, a cake of Rose Soap, a cake of Almond 
Soap, bottle of Frangipanni Perfume, bottle of Essence of 
Violet (or any others), and a box of Incense, enclosed in 
an elegant case. 


C , HE ™ S ? 0;RTSMAN ’ S PERFUMES, Three Bottles in a Box, 7s., consisting of Royal Hunt Bouquet, the Newmarket 
:key Club, and Yacht Club Nosegay. THE WEDDING PERFUMES, Three Bottles in a Box, 7s., or Three Boxes 
, containing Orange Blossom, Lily and Spring Violet. 



















PIESSE & LUBIN’S 

PESTACHIO NUT 

SKIN & COMPLEXION POWDER. 

(Registered, according as the Act directs.) Exhibition Medal—awarded 1851. 
$rstacf)io fluss $ulber jur <®xfjaltung untr Hmcfjoenening Her p?aut. 

HOIX de PESTACHIO—POUBRE pour BLANCHIR et CONSERVER LA PEAXJ. 

This Toilet Powder imparts to the Skin a natural whiteness, youthful delicacy, and softness, 
attainable by no other means. 

Brownness of the Neck or Arms, undue Eedness of the Face and Hands, are obviated by 
one application of this exquisite discovery. For personal appearance at Court, the 'Ball or 
Concert, it is indispensable, especially as it represses the unpleasantness of sensible Perspi¬ 
ration and its disagreeable accompaniments. Travellers and residents in warm climates will 
highly appreciate this simple appendage to the Toilet. 

It will be found superior to any other article for preventing that Moisture in the Hands 
so detrimental to Fancy Needlework. When applied to the Joints of the Arm, it prevents 
any discoloration of the Dress. To Actresses and Singers it is of infinite service, subduing 
that Eedness of Features caused by exertion, and cooling the skin in a most delightful manner. 
During the heats of Summer, if used morning and evening and before the promenade, no 
unpleasant Eedness or Flushing of the Face will be observed; so totally does it prevent the 
discolouring action of the Sun on the Skin, that Freckles are unknown to those who use the 
Pestachio Nut Powder. In the Winter season it is an indispensable appendage to the Toilet 
and Nursery, especially for children, as by using it to dry the skin after washing, Chapped 
Hands, Chafed and Eough skin are with certainty prevented. 

It is strongly recommended to Gentlemen, to rub over the chin after the use of the razor, 
as it at once allays the irritation produced by shaving. 

The Pestachio Ntjts being an edible fruit, this Powder, which is prepared from them, can 
be relied on for its absolute innocence and simplicity of composition. 

METHOD OF USE. 

After washing, rub the Powder freely over the Face, Neck, Arms, and Hands, either with a Puf 
or Fine Cotton Wool. In a day or so its beneficial effect will surprise all who use it. 

in Boxes,—Price 2 s. Gd. and 4s. Gd ., or SENT BY POST , FREE, for Gd. extra , by any of the 

Agents , or the Makers. Also Twelve Small Boxes in One , Price 21s. 

PESTACHIO OIL SOAP. 

This Soap is prepared with the oil expressed from the Spanish Pestachio Nut. Its just reputation 
is based upon the fact that it lathers freely, has an exquisite Odour, and leaves the Skin and Face 
after washing delightfully soft. Price One Florin the Standard Pound. 

MILK OF PESTACHIO NUTS. 

This cooling Lotion is in great repute with the Spanish Beauties for imparting volute, or the hue 
of health, to the Complexion. 2s. 6d. Bottles. 

SPANISH OIL OF PESTACHIO NUTS. 

“ The beauty of the Raven Tresses of the Spanish Ladies has excited the admiration of every 
visitor to Madrid. No other hair-dressing fluid is used but the expressed Oil of Pestachio Nut, which 
is as common here with the Mountain Peasant as the Court Beauty.”— Gordon!s Month in Spain. 

PESTACHIO NUT MEAL. 

An excellent substitute for Soap in washing, especially adapted for those to whom it is irritating, 
and for tender Skins in general. This Meal is quite as cheap in use, and does not give that vulgar 
redness which even the best Soaps produce when constantly used. 3s. lb. 

A Liberal Allowance to Merchants and Shippers, 

p I esse & LUB I N, 

Retail and Export Perfumery Factors, 2, New Bond Street, Piccadilly. 

Works by SEPTIMUS PIESSE, Analytical Chemist. 

THE ART OF PERFUMERY, with the Methods of obtaining the Odours of Plants. Crown 8vo., 50 Wort 
Engravings, 8s. 6d. 

CHYMICAL, NATURAL, AND PHYSICAL MAGIC. Crown 8vo., 30 Wood Engravings, 3s. 6d. 

THE LABORATORY OF CHEMICAL WONDERS. Crown Svo., Illustrated, 5s. 6d. 

Longman, Brown & Co., Taternostcr Row, and of the Author, 2 , New Bond Street. 










ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 

(.Incorporated by Royal Charter.') 


ratroncss.— Her Most Gracious Majesty tiie Queen. 

President ,— Vice-Admiral His Grace the Duke of Northumberland, K.G., F.R.S 
Chairman .— Thomas Baring, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., 7.P., Chairman of Lloyd’s. 

Deputy-Chairman .— Thomas Chapman, Esq., F.R.S., V.P., Chairman of Lloyd’s Registry of British 
and Foreign Shipping Society 


APPEAL. 


rHE Committer op Management have to state that, dnring the past year, the Institution has incurred expenses 
amounting to £6,258. Is. on the following Life-boat Stations i — 


ENGLAND. 

Nkwbiggin, Northumberland. 
Saltburn, Yorkshire. 

Filey, „ 

Caistor, Norfolk. 

Aldbo rough, Suffolk. 
Margate, Kent. 

Walmer, „ 

Selset, West Sussex. 
Grange, Isle of Wight. 
Brooke, „ 


Penzance, Cornwall. 

St. Ives, „ 

Newquay, „ 

Penarth, Glamorganshire. 
Llandwynn, Anglesey. 
Llandudno, Carnarvonshire. 
Southport, Lancashire. 
Lytham, „ 

Silloth, Cumberland. 

SCOTLAND. 
Ayr, Ayrshire. 


Irvine, Ayrshire. 

Kantyrk, Argyleshire. 

Buckie, Banffshire. 

Banff, „ 

St. Andrew’s, Fifeshire. 

North Berwick, Haddingtonshire. 

IRELAND. 

Portrush, Antrim. 

Tyrella, Dundrum Bay. 


The Institution has also expended on the repairs, stores, alterations, and inspection of its numerous Life-boats, Boat- 
louses, and Transporting-carriages, £3,632. 19s., and £1,550 lor exercising the crews of its Life-boats, making altogether a 
;otal of £l 1,441. 

During the past year the Life-boats of the Institution have been instrumental in rescuing the crews of the following 
wrecked vessels:— 


schooner Ann Mitchell , of Montrose 1 
schooner Jane Roper, of Ulvcrstone 6 

Brig Pallas, of Shields. 3 

Ship Ann Mitchell, of Glasgow. 9 

Smack John Bull, of Yarmouth. 5 

Schooner Catharine, of Newry. 4 

Barque Niagara, of Shields. 11 

A Barge of Teignmouth. 2 

Brig George aiui James, of London . 8 

Brig Zephyr, of Whitby. 6 

2oble Honour, of Cullercoats. 3 

Schooner Eliza, of North Shields ... 7 

Barque Oberon, of Liverpool. 15 


Brigantine Nancy, of Teignmouth.. 9 

Smack Wonder, of Teignmouth. 2 

Brig Scotia, of Sunderland. 6 

Sloop Three Brothers, of Goole. 5 

Sloop Charlotte, of Woodbridge .... 5 

Brig Ann, of Blyth. 8 

Sloop Hope, of Dublin. 3 

Schooner Druid, of Aberystwith .., 5 

Barque Vermont, of Halifax, U. S... 16 
Schooner William Keith, of Carnarvon 2 

Brig, Flying Fish,oi Whitby. 5 

Smack Elizabeth Arm, of Lyme Regis 3 
Steam Dredge, at Newhaven. 9 | 


Schooner Admiral Hood, of Rochester 6 
Schooner Susan and Isabella, of 


Dundee. 5 

Schooner Rose, of Lynn. 3 

Brig Prodroma, of Stockton. 11 

Brig Eliza, of Middlesbo'rou'gh. 7 

Brigantine Freia, of Konigsberg .... 6 

„ Diana, of Fredrikshumn . 7 

Brig Gloucester, of South Shields ... 7 


Total 210 


For these and other Life-boat Services the Institution has voted £908. 8s. Ad. as rewards. It lias also granted rewards 
imounting to £203. 4s. for saving 245 shipwrecked persons, by shore-boats and other means, making a total of 455 persons 
laved from a watery grave. . .. . , 

During the few months that have passed of the present year (1861), the Life-boats of the Institution have also been 
nstrumental in rescuing nearly Two Hundred persons from different shipwrecks. 

The public cannot but sympathise with the vigorous efforts now being made by this Society, to save the lives of Ship- 
vrecked Crews. Their help was never more needed than at the present time, when, through the extraordinary exertions 
;he Society has made within the past few years, it has now One Hundred and I welve Life-boats under its management, 
'or the maintenance of which, in a state of thorough efficiency, a large permanent annual income is absolutely needed, if 
ts humane mission is to be perpetuated. . 

THOMAS BARING, Chairman. 

THOMAS CHAPMAN, Deputy-Chairman. 


The Committee gratefully acknowledge the following Contributions :— 


£. s. d. 

EIer Majesty the Queen .... annual 50 o o 

Baring, Thomas, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., 7.P. don. 50 0 0 

Ditto. annual 5 0 0 

Chapman, Thomas, Esq., F.R.S., V.P. . don. 21 0 0 

}outts and Co., Messrs., Bankers . . annual 10 0 0 

>ossley, Messrs., and Son, Halifax . annual 10 0 0 

Digby, G. W., Esq., Sherborne Castle . annual 5 0 0 

Duckworth, Mrs., Orchard Ixdgli . . don. 21 0 0 

Fanshawe, Vice-Admiral Sir A., K.C.B. 2nd don. 25 0 0 

5111, Gamer, Esq., Thetford .... dofl. 300 
Sreenwood and Batley, Messrs., Leeds . annual 110 
Hallifax, Miss, Chadacre. don. 10 0 0 


Harvey, Rev. G. G., and Mrs. . . 

don. 

£. 

3 

3. 

0 

d. 

0 

Her Majesty's Ship St. Jean D’Acre, 
Officers, and Crew of. 

, Captain, 

22 

16 

8 

Knowles & Foster, Messrs. 

3rcZ don. 

21 

0 

0 

Lanesborough, The Earl of ... . 

annual 

5 

0 

0 

Legacy of Captain Bowerbank, R.N. . 

100 

0 

0 

Moore, General. 

annual 

2 

0 

0 

Moore, Rev. G. B. 

3 dons. 

15 

15 

0 

llansoines & Sims, Messrs., Clerks & 
Workmen in their employ , . 

don. 

21 

0 

0 

Ruskin, J., Esq. 

annual 

5 

0 

0 

Slopford, Capt. J. J., R.N. 

annual 

1 

0 

0 


Donations and Annual Subscriptions will be thankfully received by Messrs. Willis, Percival and Co., 76 Lom¬ 
bard Street; Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59 Strand; Messrs. Hf.rries, Farquhar, and Co., 16 St. James’s Street, London; 
oy all the London and Country Bankers; by the several Metropolitan Army and Navy Agents; and by the Secretary, 
aiCHARD Lewis, Esq., at the Office of the Institution, 14 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 

(3.) 


[Over. 
































LIST OF THE LIFE-BOAT STATIONS 

OF THE 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 


ENGLAND. 

Northumberland— 

1 Berwick-on-Tweed. 
North Sunderland. 
Boulraer. 
Alnmouth. 

5 Hauxley. 
Newbiggin. 
Cullercoats. 
Tynemouth. 

Durham . . Whitburn. 

10 Seaton Carew. 

Yorkshire . . Middlesborough. 

Redcar. 

Saltburn. 

Whitby. 

15 Scarborough. 

Filey. 

| Bridlington. 
Hornsea. 

Norfolk . . Cromer. 

20 Mundesley. 

Bacton. 

Palling. 

Winterton, 

Caistor. 

25 Yarmouth, No. 1. 

„ No. 2. 

Suffolk, . . Lowestoft. 

Pakefield. 

Southwold. 

30 Thorpeness, No. 1. 
„ No. 2. 
Aldborough. 

Kent , , , Margate. 

Walmer. 

35 Dover. 

Pungencss. 

Sussex . . . Camber. 

Rye. 

Hastings. 

40 Eastbourne. 
Newhaven. 
Brighton. 

Selsey. 


Isle of Wight 

Dorset. , 
South Devon . 

Cornwall . , 


North Devon 


. Grange. 

45 Brooke. 

. Lyme Regis. 

. Exmouth. 

Teignmouth. 

, Fowey. 

50 Lizard. 

Penzance. 

Sennen Cove. 

St. Ives. 
Newquay. 

55 Padstow. 

Bude Haven. 

. Appledore, No. 1. 


Braunton. 


WALES. 

G LAMORG ANSHIRE— 

60 Penartli. 
Porthcawl. 

Carmarthenshire— 

Llanelly. 
Carmarthen Bay. 
Pembrokeshire . Tenby. 

65 Fishguard. 
Cardiganshire— 

Cardigan. 1 
Aberystwyth 

Merionethshire. Aberdovey. 

Barmouth. J 

Carnarvonshire— 

70 Portmadoc.’ 
Anglesey • . Llanddwyn. 

f ^Rhoseolyn. 
Holyhead. 
Cemlyn. 

75 Moelfre 
Penmon. t 

Carnarvonshire— 

Orme’s Head." 

Flintshire , , Rhyl (Tubular). 


Lancashire . 


Cumberland. 
Isle of Man . 


. Southport 
80 Lytham. 

Fleetwood. 

. Silloth. 

. Castletown. 


SCOTLAND. 

Ayrshire . . . Ayr. 

85 Irvine. 

Argyllshire . . Campbeltqwn. 

Caithness-siiire . Thurso. 
Banffshire . . . Buckie. 

Banff. 

Elginshire- 

90 Lossiemouth. 
Aberdeenshire . Fraserburgh. 
Fifeshire . . . St. Andrew’s. 

Haddingtonshire . North Berwick 


IRELAND. 

Co. Antrim . . . Portrusb. 

Down . . 95 Groom sport. 

Tyre 1 la • 

—*■? Newcastle. 
Louth , • • Dundalk. 

Drogheda. 
Dublin . . 100 Skerries. 

Wicklow . . Wicklow. 

Arklow. 

Wexford , , Cahore. 

Wexford. 

105 Rosslare Fort, 
Carnsore. 

Waterford— 

Tramore. 
Dungarvan. 
Ardmore. 
Cork. , , 110 Youghal. 

Bally cotton. 

Mayo • • 112 Westport. 


The object of the Royal National Life-boat Institution, for the Preservation of Life from Ship¬ 
wreck, is to afford assistance to every wrecked person around the Coasts of the United Kingdom. 

The chief means by which the Society hopes to carry this object into effect are :— 

To build, station, and maintain in repair, Life-boats of the most perfect description; to furnish 
them with all necessary Appurtenances, including Houses to preserve them in, and Carriages for 
their conveyance to the spots where their Services are called for; and further, to provide, through 
the instrumentality of Local Committees, for their proper Management, and the occasional 
Exercise of their Crows. 

To confer Honorary Rewards in the form of Medals and Votes of Thanks, and also to grant 
Pecuniary Remuneration to all persons who, at the risk of their own lives, save, or attempt to save, 
those of others on hoard vessels wrecked, or in distress, upon any part of the Coasts of the United 
Kingdom. 

As an index of the necessity for the provision of such a machinery as the above, it may he 
stated—that the average loss of life from shipwreck annually on the shores of the United 
Kingdom is 800. 


Form of Bequest of Money , Stock, or other Personal Estate. 

C Igii't and bequeath to the Royal National Life-boat Institution, for the Preservation of Life from Shipwreck, 

founded in 1824, London, the sum of £ for the use of the said Institution, and Ido hereby direct that 

‘the same be paid out of my chattels personal. 

Over.] 









BENNETT’S PATENT CLOCKS, with Illuminated Hands. 


WATCHES 
FREE* 



ZCUINEA' 


09 , 


siun 

5cuinea? 

IN THE CHEAT EXHIBITION.NM.CLASSX. 
j MANUFACTURER 
TO THE ADMIRAUT.THE ORDNANCE. 
'the ROYAL OBSERVATORY iTHE QUEEN 


Every Watch in the latest Style, and most carefully Finished 


GOLD CASKS AKD JEWELLED. 

QUALITY. 

SILVER CASKS AND JEWELLED. 

QUALITY. 

GENTLEMEN’S. 

A 

B 

C 

GENTLEMENS. 

A 

B 

y 

Horizontal Construction, enamel 

dial, 4 holes jewelled. 

Ditto, gold dial and strong ease . . 
Bennett' s m perior Londou • made 

0*. 
10 
! 12 

08. 

8 

10 

08. 

6 

7 

Horizontal Construction, sound and 

serviceable. 

Superior Lever (Geneva). 10 jewels . 
Bennett’s London-made Levers . . 

F* 

5 

7 

8 

9* 

4 

6 

6 

08, 

B 

5 

5 

patent Lever, jewelled • • • • . 

17 

14 

12 

LADIES*. 







Horizontal Construction, neat and 




LADIES’. 




flat, beautifully engraved cases . . 

5 

4 

S 

Horizontal Construction, gold dial . 

10 

8 

6 

Superior Geneva Lever. 

Elegant silver dials, 10a. 6 d. extra. 

8 

6 

4 

l atent Lever (Geneva) . . . . . . 

12 

10 

8 




l itto (English), higblv-fini*hed . . 

16 

14 

12 

'Small London-mad** Levers . . . . 

7 


5 


FOR MEDICAL MFN, Dead Secowds-.-GOLD, 20Gi. t SILVER. 12 Gs. 

Superior LEVER, with CHRONOMETER BALANCE—Gold, 27,23, and 19 Gs. 

Bennett’s POCKET CHRONOMETER—Gold, 50 Gs.; Silver, 40 Gs. 

Every Watch skilfully Examined, Timed, and its Performance guaranteed. 

Pott Office Ordert, payable at under y will receive prompt attention. 

JOHN BENNETT, 

WATCH MANUFACTORY, 64 & 66, CHEAPSIDE, 

And at the City Observatory, 62, Cornhill, E.C. 
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